Reporting  by 
zip  codes 
is  zapped 
(See  page  14) 
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As  Orange  County,  California’s  leading 
newspaper,  The  Register’s  commitment 
to  excellence  goes  beyond  publishing. 
Leadership  from  a  newspaper  should 
stand  for  more  than  reporting  late- 
breaking  news  and  building  the  largest 
circulation  in  our  market. 

So  we  get  involved.  With  business 
and  community  leaders  who  help 
shape  the  future  of  Orange  County... 

By  supporting  music  and  the  arts... 

By  sponsoring  the  West  Coast’s  largest 
antiques  and  collectibles  roundup  and 
teaming  up  with  the  Rams  football 
club  to  raise  funds  for  charity... 

By  sending  kids  to  camp  who  might 
not  othen^'ise  be  able  to  afford  it... 

By  sponsoring  a  travel  show  that  last 
year  provided  vacation  and 
leisure  time  information  to  more  than 
11,000  Orange  Countians...  and 
much  more. 

In  short,  our  role  as  a  leader  is 
taken  to  heart  because  we  insist 
on  the  best. 

Wht  fefister 


Bringing  the  best  home  to  Orange  County. 


A  Division  of  Freedom  Newspapers.  Inc. 
Orange  County,  California 

Repre.sented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
Circulation:  284,951  Daily,  316,865  Sunday 
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Newsprint  firms 
see  better 
limes  ahead 
(See  page  4) 


Endorsement 
controversies 
at  some  dallies 
(Pages  9, 22) 


COMMMUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT: 
WE  GIVE  THAT 
OUR  BEST,  TOO 


To  Complete  your  Windy 
City  buy,  you  need  the 

-  9=n 

“Prevailing  Westerlies” 


WISCONSIN 


Why?  Because  Greater  Chicago 
Newspapers  dominate  3  affluent  major 
markets  with  an  average  EBI  of  $31,973. 

In  the  Chicago  market.  Greater  Chicago 
Newspapers,  the  "prevailing  westerlies,"  have 
always  been  a  "market  apart,"  reaching 
households  NOT  reached  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Greater  Chicago  Newspapers  now  reach  over 
1 67,000  households  in  affluent  Lake,  Kane,  Will, 
Kendall  and  Grundy  counties.  These  same  counties 
have  an  average  EBI  of  $31,973  and  represent 
some  of  the  strongest  buying  power  in  the  nation. 

For  example,  in  recent  data  ranking  household 
buying  power  in  315  metropolitan  areas  across  the 
nation.  Lake  County,  IL  was  ranked  5th,  Will  and 
Grundy  counties  were  ranked  1 2th  and  Kane  and 
Kendall  counties,  1 7th! 

To  complete  your  Chicago  buy,  you  need  the 
"prevailing  westerlies"  from  the  "market  apart." 

A  GCN  buy  is  ideal  for  upscale  marketers. 

Source:  Soles  Morlieting  &  Management's  1 984  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 
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Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Co.,  Inc. 
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—Barbara  Winkler,  Advertising  Director 
The  Daily  Ardmoreite.  Ardmore,  Oklahoma 

"This  copier  has  revolutionized  ad  sizing  for  us," 
says  Advertising  Director  Winkler.  "Now  we  don’t 
have  to  go  to  the  camera  nearly  as  often.” 

The  copier  is  the  Beta  450Z  from  Minolta.  With 
the  exclusive  Beta  zoom  lens  that  can  reduce 
and  enlarge  to  a  virtually  limitless  range  of  copy 
sizes.  From  almost  50%  larger  than  the  original  to 
50%  smaller. 

The  dramatic  cost  saving  isn’t  the  only  way 
the  Beta  450Z  is  making  news  at  the  The  Daily 
Ardmoreite. There’s  also  the  time  saved.  As  much 
as  an  hour  or  two  a  day. 

As  for  copy  quality,  notes  Ms.  Winkler,  "The 
Beta’s  copies  are  so  good  our  composing  room  can 
simply  take  the  copies  and  paste  them  up." 

For  more  on  how  the  Beta  450Z  can  make  your 
life  easier,  see  your  Minolta  dealer.  Look  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  under  the  Minolta  trademark. Or  call 
toll-free  800-526-5256.  In  New  lersey,  201-342-6707. 

The  Minolta  Beta  450Z.The  first  copier  in  the 
world  that  sizes  like  a  camera. 


□  Please  have  my  dealer  contact  me  for  a  demonstration  of  the  Minolta  Beta  450Z's 
sizing  capabilities. 

D  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Name. 


Company. 


Address 


Telephone. 


Mail  to  Minolta  Corporation.  Business  Equipment 
Division.  101  Williams  Drive,  Ramsey.  N.l. 07446 

BETA.  THERE’S  NO  OTHER  COPIER  ON  EARTH  LIKE  IT. 


eiq«4  Minolta  Corporation 
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NOVEMBER 

12- 17— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 

Chi,  Annual  Convention,  Hyatt  Regency,  Indianapolis. 

13- 15— Washington  Journalism  Center,  Conference  for 

Journalists,  Drugs  in  America:  Criminal  and  Social  Issues,  Watergate 
Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 

15-16— Pacific  Northwest  Daily  Newspaper  Editorial  Writers 

Conference,  Airport  Sheraton,  Portland. 

27 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  What  We  know  and  Don't 
Know  About  the  Weather,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 
27-30— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Conference 

Hyatt  Regency,  Miami. 

DECEMBER 

11-13 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  Conference  for  Journalists, 
The  Economic  Outlook  for  1985,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

JANUARY 

4-5 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  Meeting. 

Hyatt  Hotel,  Richmond. 

10-12— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Paper  Valley 

Hotel,  Appleton. 

14- 18 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers, 

Mid-Winter  Conference,  Cerromar  Beach  Hotel.  Puerto  Rico. 

17-18— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Circulation  Conference, 
Holiday  Inn,  O'Hare  Kennedy,  Chicago. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

NOVEMBER 

12-14— ANPA,  ASNE,  APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom 

Workshop  for  Editors,  Sheraton-Dallas  Hotel  and  Towers  Dallas. 
12-16— ANPA,  Hands-on-Seminar,  Advanced  Offset  Press 

Operations,  The  Newsroom  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

14 —  New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Newspaper  in  Education 
Workshop,  Kennedy  Middle  School,  Natick,  Mass. 

15 —  New  England  Newspaper  Association,  National  Advertising 
Seminar,  Marriott,  Newton,  Mass;  and  Workshop  on  Quality  Control 

in  Newspaper  Production,  Lawrence  Eagle-T ribune.  North  Andover,  Mass. 

16- 18— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Feature  and  Selections, 

Radisson  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

17- 18 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Clinic,  Lincoln  Plaza 

Convention  Center,  Oklahoma  City. 

25- 30— American  Press  Institute,  Marketing  the  Daily 

Newspaper,  Reston,  Va. 

26- 30— ANPA,  Hands-on-Seminar,  Newspaper  Color  Separation 

Techniques,  The  Newsroom  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

DECEMBER 

1— Hoosier  Press  Association,  Newsroom  Seminar.  Convention 

Center,  Indianapolis. 

2- 8 — Poynter  Institute  tor  Media  Studies.  Newspaper 

Design:  Artists  and  Illustrations,  St.  Petersburg  Calif. 

2-12 — American  Press  Institute,  News  Editors  and  Copy 

Desk  Chiefs.  Reston,  Va. 

3- 5 — ANPA/ICMA/NPRA,  Managing  People  in  the  Circulation 

Department.  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

9-13 — America  Press  Institute,  City  Editors,  Reston  Va. 

9-14 — America  Press  Institute,  Effective  Writing  and 

Editing,  Kellogg  West,  Pomona,  Calif. 

10-12 — ANPA'INPA,  Management  Skills  for  Newspaper  Promotion 

Back  Bay  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

10-14 — ANPA,  Hands-on  Seminar,  Offset  Press  Operations 

The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

16-21— American  Press  Institute,  Picture  Editors  and 

Chief  Photographers,  Reston,  Va. 
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U.N.  ambassador  denies 
press  censorship  in  Grenada 

United  Nations  Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick  irked 
American  delegates  at  the  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  when  she  denied  that  the 
American  military  had  prevented  correspondents  from 
landing  on  Grenada  during  the  invasion. 

The  flap  came  after  Kirkpatrick,  in  a  speech,  came  out 
strongly  for  a  free  press  in  the  Americas. 

James  Goodsell,  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  one 
of  two  reporters  picked  to  question  her  after  the  talk, 
asked  for  her  opinion  of  the  Grenada  news  blackout  in 
view  of  her  free  press  advocacy. 

When  she  replied  that  U.S.  military  on  Grenada  did  not 
try  to  prevent  coverage  by  U.S.  reporters,  but  merely 
refused  to  provide  boats  for  their  transportation,  Amer¬ 
ican  editors  and  publishers  in  the  audience  groaned  and 
hooted. 

Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  William  Montalbano,  who 
teamed  with  Goodsell  in  the  questioning,  grabbed  the  mic¬ 
rophone  and  told  Kirkpatrick:  “I  was  there.  The  Navy 
threatened  to  fire  on  boats  with  American  journalists.” 

Kirkpatrick,  seemingly  flustered,  backed  away  from  her 
statement,  saying  she  was  not  aware  of  all  the  facts  in  the 
Grenada  incident. 

Later,  some  American  delegates  expressed  surprise  and 
shock  over  Kirkpatrick’s  recollection. 

“It  was  an  astonishing  gaffe,”  said  Miami  News  editor 
Howard  Kleinberg.  “I  can't  believe  our  UN  ambassador 
couldn’t  recall  the  public  brawl  over  the  administration’s 
refusal  to  allow  reporters  onto  Grenada.” 

Arkansas  Gazette  publisher  Hugh  Patterson  com¬ 
mented  that  Kirkpatrick  was  “confused  or  uninformed. 
What  she  said  was  contrary  to  the  facts.” 

Lee  Hills,  Knight-Ridder  editorial  chairman  emeritus, 
said,  “1  had  the  impression  she  just  wasn’t  aware  of  the 
facts.” 

Maximo  Gainza,  first  vice  president  of  La  Prensa  in 
Buenos  Aires,  became  lAPA’s  new  president,  succeeding 
Horatio  Aguirre,  publisher  of  Diario  Las  Americas  in 
Miami. 

ANPA  and  Advo  reach 
deal  on  use  of  TMC’ 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
Advo  Systems  Inc.  reached  a  settlement  over  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  suit  objecting  to  the  third  class  mail  firm’s  right  to 
trademark  registration  of  the  term  “TMC.” 

TMC  stands  for  total  market  coverage. 

Under  the  settlement,  Advo  agreed  to  abandon  its 
“TMC”  federal  trademark  registration  and  all  state  and 
common  law  rights  to  the  trademark,  ANPA  stated  in  a 
release.  ANPA  said  Advo  also  agree  to  abandon  its  efforts 
to  register  “Total  Market  Coverage”  as  a  trademark. 

In  return,  however,  ANPA  agreed  not  to  oppose  Advo’s 
efforts  to  register  the  trademark  “Marriage  Mail”  but 
noted  that  the  term  “shared  mail”  is  one  “common 
descriptive”  term  for  the  advertising  services  offered  by 
Advo  under  its  “alledged”  trademark. 

ANPA  claimed  that  the  “TMC”  term  had  been  used  by 
newspapers  to  genetically  describe  their  own  mail  pro¬ 
grams  “long  before  Advo  received  exclusive  rights  to  its 
use  in  1978.” 

Advo  had  begun  warning  newspapers  not  to  use  the 
“TMC”  designation  when  ANPA  filed  its  suit  last  May. 

The  settlement  allows  newspapers  to  continue  to  use 
“TMC”  and  “Total  Market  Coverage”  to  describe  their 
shared  mail  programs,  ANPA  said. 
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Publisher  Joseph  Lyons  at  the  slate  Capitol. 


banking  to  Broadway,  the  AP  con-  “We  cover  the  state  capital,  AP 

sistently  surpasses  the  others  in  covers  the  world.  We  wouldn’t 

its  depth  and  breadth  of  news  publish  our  papers  without  it.” 
coverage.  -Joseph  T.  Lyons,  Publisher,  The 

“With  the  New  York  State  Legis-  Times-Union/Knickerbocker  News, 
lature  here  in  Albany,  local  news  Albany,  New  York 
for  our  Capital  papers  is  often  big 
news  elsewhere.  And  we’re  proud 
of  the  way  we  report  it. 


“For  only  5%  of  our  editorial 
budget,  AP  provides  30%  of  our 
news.  In  fact,  we  rely  on  the  AP 
for  more  news  than  any  other 
single  news  service. 

“Most  people  don’t  realize  the 
number  of  news  services  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers.  Our  papers 
alone  receive  eight.  But  from 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 
ONE  OF  A  KIND. 


Newsprint  industry  sees  better  times  ahead 

But  paper  co.  execs  want  newspapers  to  be  aware  of  their  problems 


Newsprint  companies  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  are  still  hurting  but  are 
definitely  on  a  rebound,  a  major 
industry  marketing  manager  says. 

However,  that  mixed  good  news  for 
newsprint  mills  may  be  mixed  bad 
news  for  newspaper  publishers  who 
are  already  complaining  about  recent 
price  hikes. 

As  it  looks  at  the  near  future,  not  all 
is  rosy  for  the  newsprint  industry, 
said  Larry  Mackisoc,  general  market¬ 
ing  manager  of  Vancouver,  B.C.- 
based  Crown  Forest  Industries’  Pulp 
and  Paper  Group. 

The  overcapacity  of  the  recession 
years  and  a  devastating  strike  in  west¬ 
ern  Canada  damaged  the  industry  so 
badly  that  firms  will  continue  to  spill 
red  ink  while  the  recovery  is  under 
way,  Mackisoc  told  a  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  in  Vancouver. 

One  example  of  the  problems  facing 
the  industry,  Mackisoc  said,  is  the 
effect  recently  enacted  or  announced 
price  hikes  will  have  on  newsprint 
mills. 

While  publishers  have  howled  at 
the  increases,  Mackisoc  said  it  will 
take  until  the  end  of  1985  for  revenues 
to  meet  mill  costs. 

“Mill  costs  have  jumped  dramati¬ 
cally,”  he  said. 


The  overcapacity  of  the 
recession  years  and  a 
devastating  strike  in 
western  Canada 
damaged  the  industry  so 
badiy  that  firms  wiii 
continue  to  spiii  red  ink 
whiie  the  recovery  is 
under  way . . . 


For  their  part,  publishers  —  parti¬ 
cularly  of  smaller  newspapers  — 
complain  that  the  newprint  prices  of 
several  companies  have  also  been 
dramatic  and  frequent. 

For  example,  Abitibi-Price,  the  big 
Eastern  Canadian  firm,  raised  its 
price  1%  on  July  1 ,  an  increase  quick¬ 
ly  matched  by  companies  in  the 
region. 


Subsequently,  Western  Canadian 
firms  on  Oct.  1  increased  to  the  same 
list  price,  though  it  is  discounted  5% 
for  publishers  who  take  full  con¬ 
tracted  volumes. 

More  recently,  Abitibi-Price,  not 
normally  considered  an  industry  price 
leader,  announced  another  increase: 
On  Jan.  1  its  list  will  be  increased  $35 
(U.S.),  or  6.5%  a  metric  ton  to  $570 
(U.S.)  a  ton. 

(In  an  Oct.  18  announcement, 
however,  Abitibi  said  the  price  raise 
would  be  delayed  until  April  1 .  Abitibi 
officials  said  they  would  not  discuss 
the  reason  for  the  delay.) 

Another  lingering  effect  of  news¬ 
print’s  hard  times  may  boost  prices,  at 
least  in  the  long  run. 

While  prices  have  been  soft  in  the 
past  three  years  because  of  over¬ 
capacity,  the  situation  is  changing, 
Mackisoc  said. 

Capacity  will  decrease 

“Newsprint  capacity  will  decrease 
in  North  America  for  the  first  time  in 
history”  in  the  next  few  years,  Mack¬ 
isoc  said. 

One  reason  is  that  a  number  of  mills 
are  cutting  back  on  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  more  expensive  —  and 
profitable  —  heavier  weight  paper 
stocks.  The  giant  International  Paper 
recently  announced  its  decision  to 
withdraw  altogether  from  the  news¬ 
print  market. 

British  firms,  for  example,  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  metric  ton  for  the  equivalent  of 
$399  (U.S.).  Even  with  a  $50  (U.S.) 
per  ton  transportation  charge,  the 
price  is  far  below  the  current  price  of 
$535  (U.S.)  North  American  publish¬ 
ers  are  paying. 

“The  Scans  (Scandanavian  news¬ 
print  firms)  can  afford  to  ship  all  the 
way  to  the  West  Coast,  discount 
prices  and  still  sell  cheaper  than  the 
neighbors  in  Canada,”  Mackisoc 
said. 

Despite  the  European  competition, 
however,  Mackisoc  said  both  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  would  retain  their  world 
market  shares. 

Canada,  which  now  provides  34% 
of  the  world’s  newsprint,  will  provide 
the  same  percentage  in  1990,  while  the 
U.S.  share  will  decline  only  slightly 


from  18%  now,  down  to  17%  in  the 
same  period,  he  said. 

And  Mackisoc  said  the  U.S.,  which 
now  buys  42%  of  the  24.2  million  tons 
of  world  demand  for  newsprint,  will 
continue  to  be  a  dominant  buyer,  tak¬ 
ing  40%  of  the  31.5  million  tons  the 
world  will  buy  in  1990. 

In  the  short  run,  too,  there  is  good 
news  for  North  American  newsprint 
manufacturers,  Mackisoc  said. 

“U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
correlates  closely  to  the  CJross 
National  Product,”  and  as  it  grows  — 
as  it  has  since  the  second  quarter  of 
1983  —  demand  has  grown,  he  said. 

Big  city  metro  dailies  will  be  the 
leading  newsprint  buyers  in  the  near 
future,  Mackisoc  said. 


North  American 
newsprint  companies  are 
aiso  being  hurt  by 
aggressive  competition 
from  European  milis  which 
are  abie  to  use  the  very 
strong  U.S.  doiiar  to  their 
advantage. 


In  addition,  no  new  newsprint¬ 
making  machines  are  being  built. 
Even  with  immediate  decisions  to  add 
capacities  —  which  are  unlikely  — 
machines  would  not  come  on  line  for 
about  three  years,  Mackisoc  said. 

“There  could  be  a  capacity  short¬ 
fall  by  the  late  1980s,”  Mackisoc  said. 
“I  have  no  doubt  that  expansion  will 
come  but  it  cannot  come  with  today’s 
economies.” 

North  American  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  are  also  being  hurt  by  aggres¬ 
sive  competition  from  European  mills 
which  are  able  to  use  the  very  strong 
U.S.  dollar  to  their  advantage. 

Unlike  many  other  commodities, 
newsprint  is  usually  traded  in  local 
currencies.  At  the  current  exchange 
rates,  that  makes  European  news¬ 
print  a  bargain. 

“The  small  dailies’  consumption  of 
newsprint  has  actually  declined,” 
Mackisoc  said. 
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Our  civil  justice  system  is  in  serious  trouble. 

If  total  litigation  cost  exceeds  the  amount  of 
money  received  by  a  plaintiff,  something  is  very 
wrong.  If  an  ii\jury  most  people  think  of  as  minor 
brings  a  higher  award  than  a  fatal  accident, 
nothing  makes  sense.  If  a  simple  lawsuit  takes 
years  to  resolve,  everybody  loses. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  has  noted, 
“...there  has  been  a  slowly-all  too  slowly-develop¬ 
ing  awareness  that  the  traditional  litigation  process 
has  become  too  cumbersome,  too  expensive,  and 
also  burdened  by  many  other  disadvantages!’ 

Can  anything  be  done?  We  think  it  can. 

We  are  the  Insurance  Information  Institute, 
action  and  information  center  for  the  property  and 
casualty  insurance  industry. 

Our  member  companies  are  vitally  involved  in 
the  issue  of  civil  justice.  Their  efforts  to  keep  their 
customers’  insurance  prices  down  are  hindered  by 
high  legal  costs  and  unpredictable  court  awards. 

What  the  public  wants. 

We’ve  sponsored  a  Gallup  survey  to  determine  how 
people  feel  about  civil  justice  today. 

The  results  show  that  the  public  believes  con¬ 
siderable  delays  occur  in  bringing  cases  to  trial. 
They  think  that  judges,  not  juries,  should  set  awards 
in  civil  lawsuits.  And  they  oppose  punitive  damages 
beyond  fiill  compensation  for  a  loss. 

Taking  positive  steps. 

To  do  something  about  these  problems,  our  indus¬ 
try  has  joined  with  others  to  create  coalitions  of 
concerned  citizens- including  executives,  lawyers. 


Insurance  Information  Institute 
110  William  Street 
New  York,  NY  10038 
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manufacturers,  and  health  care  professionals. 
Working  together,  they  are  developing  new  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  civil  justice  crisis.  In  state  after 
state,  their  ideas  are  being  translated  into  action. 

The  ideals  of  civil  justice  will  be  served  far 
better  by  courts  that  move  more  quickly,  cost 
taxpayers  less,  and  decide  awards  on  a  more 
consistent  basis. 

It’s  in  the  interests  of  everyone. 

Our  new  report.  The  Civil  Justice  Crisis, 
examines  reforms  now  being  proposed.  It  tells 
how  you  can  get  involved.  We’d  like  you  to  have 
a  copy  free  of  charge. 
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Minority  staffing 

Tom  Winship  pulled  no  punches  in  accusing  newspaper  publishers 
and  editors  of  “color  blindness”  in  their  hiring  practices  (E&P,  Oct. 
27,  page  44).  We  think  Ralph  Lowenstein  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the 
contributing  factors  to  the  problem  and  offered  a  practical  solution 
(E&P,  Oct.  27,  page  15). 

Winship’s  speech  to  the  Northeastern  Regional  Conference  on 
Minority  Hiring  was  calculated  to  shock  newspaper  executives  into 
doing  something  about  a  continuing  and  pressing  problem.  Minorities 
represent  less  than  5%  of  the  newspaper  editorial  and  news  work 
force,  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  said,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
newspapers  in  this  country  do  not  employ  a  single  minority  jour¬ 
nalist.  Charging  that  editors  and  publishers  are  responsible  for  giv¬ 
ing  the  lowest  priority  to  minority  employment,  he  called  on  them  to 
set  up  a  “super  committee”  with  a  “money-on-the-line  moral  commit¬ 
ment”  to  make  a  coordinated  industry  attack  on  the  problem. 

Many  editors  have  said  they  would  hire  members  of  minority 
groups  for  their  newsrooms  if  they  could  find  “qualified”  candidates. 
Some  critics  have  charged  that  is  a  lame  excuse  and  a  cover-up  for  not 
wanting  to  integrate  their  departments.  That  there  is  some  justifica¬ 
tion  for  their  alibi  is  indicated  by  Ralph  Lowenstein,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Journalism  and  Communication  at  the  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  He  said  minorities  make  up  only  9%  of  his  student  body  and  that 
attracting  minority  students  to  print  journalism  “remains  one  of  our 
most  frustrating  tasks.”  He  said  even  the  9%  figure  is  misleading 
because  many  of  those  students  are  majoring  in  broadcasting, 
advertising  and  public  relations. 

Lowenstein’s  suggestion  would  attack  the  problem  at  the  source  if 
every  newspaper  would  support  one  minority  scholarship  for  a  jour¬ 
nalism  student  each  year. 

We  would  go  further  and  urge  newspapers  to  support  scholarships 
for  minority  students  at  the  high  school  level  providing  early 
encouragement  to  study  journalism.  Then,  to  put  the  clincher  on  it, 
let  every  scholarship  sponsor  guarantee  the  recipient  a  job  tryout 
following  successful  completion  of  college  journalism  training. 

It  will  take  the  high-level  super  committee  suggested  by  Winship 
to  organize  it  and  promote  it. 

Eiection  projections 

If  Congress  had  passed  a  law  forcing  television  networks  to  refrain 
from  projecting  a  Presidential  winner  until  the  polls  had  closed  on  the 
west  coast,  there  would  be  loud  protests  from  all  media  about  such 
censorship.  However,  Congress  did  not  do  that.  Instead,  members  of 
both  Houses  expressed  their  sentiments  on  the  issue  by  passing 
non-binding  resolutions  urging  them  to  do  so  voluntarily.  The  net¬ 
works  ignored  Congress  and  this  week  projected  the  Presidential 
winner  just  after  8  p.m.  before  the  polls  were  closed  in  many  eastern 
states.  This  issue  will  not  go  away  and  will  get  increasingly  hot  until 
some  impartial  researcher  can  determine  conclusively  whether  last 
minute  voters  are  influenced  into  voting  or  not  voting  by  such  pro¬ 
jections. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  critics  should  stop  blaming  reporters 

If,  as  your  October  6  editorial  business  and  industry  leaders  for  their  Correct  the  system  that  produces 
stated,  newspapers  should  ease  up  on  .  point  of  view.  the  flawed  graduate,  not  criticize  the 

professional  self-flagellation,  so  It  may  be  all  well  and  good  to  student.  And  along  the  way,  have 
should  critics  stop  blaming  reporters  specialize  in  certain  areas,  such  as  schools  teach  their  students  how  to 

for  alleged  inadequateness.  environment.  It  works  if  the  job  is  on  a  write  for  the  news  media  and  not  for 

Russell  E.  Shain  is  dean  of  the  large  enough  newspaper  that  can  final  exams. 

School  of  Journalism  at  the  Univer-  afford  specialists.  Yet,  that  can  be  a 

sity  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  As  the  self-baited  trap.  What  if  the  paper  has  David  H.  Brown 

guest  speaker  before  the  Government  enough  specialists,  decides  to  reas- 

Section  of  the  Public  Relations  Soci-  sign  beats?  What  happens  to  the  spe-  (Brown  was  an  Ohio  newpaper  repor- 

ety  of  America  during  the  national  cialist  then?  (A  Washington,  D.C.  ter  for  fifteen  years  and  has  been  a 

conference  in  Denver,  October  17,  he  friend  commented,  “he  or  she  starts  a  government  public  information  officer 

declared  that  “the  news  media  do  newsletter.”)  since  1967.) 

not  deal  well  with  complex  issues.  _ _ 

The  media  must  give  meaning  to  the  e  «  ^  ^  I  ■  ■  m 

increasing  amount  of  information  S3yS  COlUmfl  W  3  S  COntriVGQ 

readers  are  receiving.  Information  by  Dennis  Schatzman’s  column  on  the  could  not  recall  it  and  ultimately 

itself  is  not  communication.”  reputed  double-standard  involving  offered  what  at  best  could  be  char- 

These  and  other  criticisms  he  made  anti-Jewish  statements  by  the  Rev.  acterized  as  a  haphazard  apology  but 

are  fine.  But  when  I  asked  him,  “If  Bailey  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jack-  only  after  being  urged  to  do  so  by  his 

reporters  are  not  equipped  to  deal  son  is  so  superficial  one  hardly  knows  staff  for  political  reasons.  Even  Mr. 

with  the  massive  infusion  of  where  to  begin  in  trying  to  set  him  Farrakhan  acknowledged  that,  stat- 

information,  why  blame  them?”  he  straight.  ing  if  the  “repudiation”  helped  Mr. 

did  not  respond,  other  than  to  note  •  Unlike  the  relationship  between  Jackson  at  the  Democratic  conven- 

that  his  university  had  just  completed  Mr.  Farrakhan  and  the  Rev.  Jesse  tion,  it  was  welcome.  Incidentally, 

a  review  of  the  journalism  curri-  Jackson,  the  Rev.  Smith  was  not  a  the  issue  ofMr.  Jackson’s  lack  of  can- 

culum.  major  advisor  to  Ronald  Reagan;  he  dor  was  never  addressed  by  the 

When  will  institutions  of  higher  did  not  accompany  him  to  Syria  and  media, 

education  that  turn  out  these  played  no  major  role  in  Reagan’s  cam-  If  there  was  a  double-standard,  it 

inadequate  reporters  accept  the  paign.  favored  Mr.  Jackson.  For  instance, 

blame?  I  asked  Dean  Shain  that  too,  •  Mr.  Jackson’s  “Hymie”  remarks  former  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt 

with  no  reply.  were  only  the  culmination  of  a  series  was  forced  out  of  office  for  remarks 

Where  have  institutions  of  higher  of  such  anti-Semitic  statements,  i.e.  which  were  admittedly  crass  and  dis- 

education  that  turn  out  reporters  and  “I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  the  Holo-  tasteful  but  hardly  as  racist  as  Mr. 

other  newspersons  been  for  the  past  caust”  and  he  had  used  the  term  Jackson’s,  yet,  Mr.  Jackson  was  able 

decades  during  the  information  “Hymie”  quite  frequently.  to  continue  to  run  a  strong,  if  not 

explosion?  Why  are  newspapers  still  •  Mr.  Smith  did  not  lie  about  mak-  stronger,  campaign, 

trying  to  “get  in  touch”  with  their  ing  his  statement.  Mr.  Jackson  first  Berl  FalbaL’M 

readers? 

At  the  luncheon  meeting,  several 
government  press  officers  decried  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  reporters  cover¬ 
ing  their  agencies.  Their  sentiment 
was,  “Why  don’t  they  teach  govern¬ 
ment  to  fledgling  reporters?”  This 
led  Dean  Shain  to  point  out  the 
advantage  of  reporters  specializing  in 
certain  news  fields.  He  did  not  men¬ 
tion  government  as  one  of  those, 
however. 

If  a  reporter  does  specialize  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  for  example,  and  covers  the 
Department  of  Treasury,  is  that  suf¬ 
ficient?  Treasury  is  a  government 
agency  and  a  reporter  covering  that 
agency  must  know  economics  as  well 
as  politics  and  government. 

Instead  of  shooting  the  messenger, 
let  us  call  the  sender  to  task,  and  that 
is  the  academic  community. 

Why  not  call  in  representatives  of 
those  institutions  reporters  will  have 
to  cover  and  let  them  explain  the 
workings  of  their  agencies.  Also,  call 
in  politicians  and  do  the  same.  And 
while  they  are  at  it,  why  not  call  in 
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denied  his  infamous  remark,  then _ 

FROM  WASHINGTON  .  .  . 

“An  estimated  9  million  computers  have 
flooded  the  nation’s  offices  and  homes  in 
recent  years  And  the  number  of  comput¬ 
ers  is  expected  to  grow  by  at  least  9  mil¬ 
lion  every  three  years  But  security  experts 
and  law-enforcement  officials  say  most 
companies  and  many  government  agen¬ 
cies  have  virtually  no  security  and  are 
naive  about  the  risks  they  are  running  “ 

— ^Mary  Thornton  of  The  \(hshington  Post 


West  Bloomfield.  MI 


Outstanding  in  the 
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neechd  double-wkith  capacity, 
more  color  capability  and  greater  speed. 
The  Goss  Headliner  Offset  has  it  all. 

We  couiddt  be  happier  with  our  decision  r 

Bill  Ebersole,  Publisher,  The  Gainesville  (Florida)  Sun 


The  first  (joss  Headliner®  Offset 
press,  on  edition  at  the  Gainesville 
Sun  since  April  16,  is  all  that  the 
growing  daily  hoped  for. 

“With  five  units  and  three  half 
decks^  Ebersole  continues,  “we  are  running  full 
color  every  day-and  the  color  work  has  been 
outstanding.  Our  confidence  in  the  Goss  name  and 
American  engineering  was  welhfounded” 
Production  Director  Ken  Duffield  agrees:  “We’ve 
been  very  pleased  with  the  smooth  start'Up  and 
how  fast  our  personnel  have  adjusted  to  the  press!’ 


The  Goss  Headliner  Offeet. .  .designed-in  flexi¬ 
bility  for  solutions  to  a  wide  range  of  newspaper 
production  requirements  worldwide.  Contact  Goss 
Newspaper  Products,  Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  6()650.  (312)  656-8600. 
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Editorial  controversy  in  Miami 


Miami  Heraid  pubiisher’s  decision  to  endorse  Reagan 
overrides  editoriai  board  and  angers  its  members 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Miami  Herald  publisher's 
decision  to  overrule  the  editorial 
board  and  endorse  President  Reagan 
has  left  board  members  questioning 
their  future  role  in  setting  editorial 
policy. 

The  editorial  ran  on  Sunday,  Octo¬ 
ber  28.  According  to  editor  Jim 
Hampton,  it  was  the  first  time  that  the 
publisher,  Richard  G.  Capen,  ever 
acted  to  override  a  majority  of  the 
editorial  board. 

Capen  said  he  made  his  decision, 
after  the  15-member  board  voted  by 
about  two-to-one  to  endorse  Walter 
Mondale,  because  “I  couldn't  live 
with  an  endorsement  that  1  couldn't 
defend.  As  publisher,  I  have  the 
ultimate  responsibility  to  defend  what 
we  do  more  than  anyone  else." 

Since  he  also  holds  the  titles  of 
chairman  and  and  chief  executive 
officer,  Capen  had  the  authority  to 
order  the  Reagan  endorsement. 

Capen  noted  that  he  is  an  "active 
participant"  at  editorial  board  meet¬ 
ings,  saying  he  attends  about  “seven¬ 
ty-five  percent"  of  them.  This  was  the 
first  time,  however,  he  was  involved 
in  a  presidential  endorsement 
decision.  He  became  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  in  Jan.,  1983. 

From  1969  to  197 1 ,  Capen  served  in 
the  Nixon  Administration  as  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Legisla¬ 
tive  Affairs.  His  stint  in  Washington 
interrupted  18  years  at  Copley  Press 
which  he  left  in  1979  to  join  Knighi- 
Ridder  Newspapers,  first  as  senior 
vice  president  for  operations  before 
becoming  publisher  of  the  Herald. 

Capen  vigorously  denied  that  his 
prior  service  in  a  Republican 
administration  in  Washington  had 
anything  to  do  with  his  editorial 
decision.  “That  was  16  years  ago,"  he 
stated. 

Capen's  decision  shook  up  the 
editoriai  board. 

Editor  Jim  Hampton  and  another 


Richard  Capen 
Overruled  editorial  board 


board  member,  Joanna  Wragg,  each 
spent  about  two  hours  with  Capen  try¬ 
ing  to  dissuade  him  from  his  decision. 
They  urged  instead  that  the  Herald 
state  it  was  “so  badly  divided"  that  it 
decided  not  to  make  a  presidential 
endorsement,  Hampton  said. 

“His  mind  was  made  up,"  the  edi¬ 
tor  said.  “A  lot  of  his  personal 
philosophy  went  into  this." 

However,  Hampton  does  not 
believe  Capen's  working  for  the  Nix¬ 
on  Administration  was  a  factor. 

“Despite  his  past  service  in  a  Re- 


lim 

Hampton 

Editor  of 
The  Herald 


Jim  Hampton 
Wanted  to  resign 


publican  administration,  he  has  never 
intruded  those  views  onto  the 
board,"  Hampton  said. 

“Our  history  has  been  to  endorse,” 
Capen  explained  of  his  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  editorial,  adding: 
“Sometimes  when  you  lead,  you  have 
to  act  decisively  even  if  it  ruffles  some 
feathers.” 

Hampton  originally  decided  to  sub¬ 
mit  his  resignation  to  Capen. 

“My  first  inclination  was  to  just 
quit  outright,”  he  told  E&P.  “But  you 
don't  win  by  walking  away  from  the 
table.” 

Hampton  said  that  in  his  “con¬ 
ditional”  resignation  letter,  he  told 
Capen  that  if  the  publisher  had  lost 
confidence  in  him  and  his  editorial 
policies,  then  perhaps  a  parting  of  the 
ways  was  preferable. 

Capen,  Hampton  said,  tore  up  the 
letter  and  suggested  that  Hampton 
use  his  Sunday  column  to  state  his 
own  position  and  explain  to  readers 
how  the  presidential  recommendation 
decision  was  reached.  Hampton 
accepted  the  idea. 

Capen  also  wrote  a  column  for  that 
Sunday  explaining  his  reason  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  Herald  endorse  Reagan. 

“My  dissent  was  for  the  benefit  of 
everybody.  I  let  each  one  (on  the 
board)  read  it  and  symbolically  initial 
it,”  Hampton  said. 

Hampton  was  not  the  only  board 
member  to  consider  quitting. 

“Two  others  intended  to  quit.  I 
implored  them  not  to  do  that,"  Hamp¬ 
ton  said.  “We  were  assured  this  was  a 
glitch  and  doesn't  affect  future  policy. 

I  have  two  years  of  his  (Capen's)  per¬ 
formance  to  trust  him  by.” 

Hampton  said  if  those  board  mem- 
bers  had  left,  “it  would  have 
devastated  us.  I  have  the  only  edit¬ 
orial  board  to  have  jointly  won  the 
Pulitizer  Prize.” 

The  board  won  the  Pulitzer  in  1983 
for  its  editorials  the  previous  year  on 
the  plight  of  Haitian  boat  people  in 
_ (Continued  on  page  lOl _ 


Editorial  controversy 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


detention  camps. 

The  editorial  board,  Hampton 
pointed  out,  has  both  blacks  and  His- 
panics  on  it  and  “reflects  the  unique 
tri-ethnic  nature  of  Miami.” 

Hampton  said  the  majority  of  the 
board  wanting  to  endorse  Mondale 
did  so  on  the  basis  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  “callousness  to  blacks  and  the 
poor”  and  because  its  policies  have 
“intruded  government  into  the 
bedroom  and  schools.” 

“1  felt  for  us  to  recommend  Reagan 
would  be  to  repudiate  those 
positions,”  he  stated.  “To  have  a  line 
of  editorial  policy  in  one  direction  and 
a  presidential  recommentation  in 
another  —  that  disturbs  me  pro¬ 
foundly.” 

However,  the  Herald  is  not 
universally  opposed  to  the 
Administration.  Hampton  said  the 
newspaper  gave  editorial  support 
“during  Grenada,”  for  its  handling  of 
the  PATCO  strike,  its  Mideast  peace 


‘7  couldn’t  live  with  an 
endorsement  that  I 
couldn’t  defend.  As 
publisher,  I  have  the 
ultimate  responsibility  to 
defend  what  we  do  more 
than  anyone  else.” 


plan  and  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initia¬ 
tive. 

Hampton  described  the  editorial 
recommending  Reagan  “a  popular 
decision”  that  “sits  well  with  the 
overwhelming  majority”  of  people  in 
Miami. 

Miami’s  1.7  million  people  includes 
about  500,000  Cubans  who  are 
strongly  pro-Reagan  and  anti-Castro. 
Anti-Castro  sentiment  particularly 
permeates  local  politics. 

Capen  disagreed  with  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  editorial  was  aimed  at 
reflecting  what  a  majority  of  the  com¬ 
munity  wanted  to  hear. 

“Miami  also  has  a  large,  liberal 
Jewish  community.  There  is  no 
majority  in  this  town,”  he  said. 

Dorothy  Gaiter,  a  black  member  of 
the  board,  said  the  “mood  has  calmed 
down”  since  the  endorsement  ran. 

“I  think  the  dissent  that  Hampton 
wrote  helped  a  lot  of  us  make  some 
sort  of  peace  with  this,”  she  said. 
“Obviously,  I’m  very  disappointed 
with  the  endorsement.  It’s  difficult  to 
live  with.” 

Gaiter  said  that  black  residents  in 


her  community  “attacked  me  about  it 
(endorsement)  and  said,  ‘how  could 
you?”’  She  said  that  the  blacks  dis¬ 
regarded  Hampton’s  dissent  and  saw 
the  editorial  for  Reagan  as  “the 
position  of  the  paper.” 

“I  can’t  defend  it  and  I  won’t 
defend  it,”  Gaiter  said. 

Though  she  feels  “it’s  too  early  to 


Capen  vigorously 
denied  that  his  prior 
service  in  a  Republican 
administration  in 
Washington  had  anything 
to  do  with  his  editorial 
decision.  ‘That  was  16 
years  ago,”  he  stated. 


say”  how  the  matter  will  ultimately 
affect  the  editorial  board.  Gaiter  said, 
“If  we  see  our  openness  is  stifled  in 
the  future,  then  people  might  decide 
to  leave.” 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Reagan 
endorsement,  Hampton  has  proposed 
to  Capen  that  the  Herald  “do  like  the 
Baltimore  Sun"  and  “get  out  of  the 
endorsement  business.” 

See  Related  Story 
on  page  22. 

“I  think  the  potential  harm  to  the 
institutional  integrity  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  functioning  of  the  editorial 
board  and  the  day  to  day  working 
relationship  between  the  publisher 
and  editor  far  outweighs  any  bene¬ 
fit  from  presidential  endorsements,” 
he  said.  “It  introduces  a  conflict  that 
normally  does  not  exist.  It  can  and 
does  lead  to  dissension.” 

Hampton  remarked  that  in  local 
races,  the  Herald  does  extensive 
interviews  of  candidates  as  well  as 
send  each  one  questionnaires  tailored 
for  each  district. 

“There  is  a  real  absence  of 
partisanship.  Locally,  our  editorials 
may  make  the  winning  difference.” 


“/  can’t  defend  it  and  I 
won’t  defend  it,”  Gaiter 
said. 


In  the  presidential  election,  the 
newspaper  “must  make  a  partisan 
choice,”  Hampton  said.  He  felt  the 
newspaper  “does  not  influence 
enough  votes”  in  a  presidential  race 
to  go  through  the  turmoil  that  an 
endorsement  can  produce. 

A  recent  Belden  study  found  that 


the  public  believes  that  newspapers 
tend  to  slant  the  news  to  agree  with 
political  endorsements  (E&P,  Oct. 
27,  p.  15). 

“I  think  the  public  does  think  it’s 
true,”  Hampton  said  when  asked 
about  the  study.  “It  re-enforces  the 
argument  for  a  no-endorsement 
policy.” 

But  Capen  said  he  “is  not  sure”  the 
Herald  will  adopt  a  no-endorsements 
policy.  “My  reaction  (to  Hampton’s 
proposal)  is  our  readers  are  entitled  to 
the  Herald’s  perspective  on  the  pres¬ 
idential  candidates.” 

Capen  also  disagreed  that  political 
endorsements  lead  to  readers  think¬ 
ing  the  news  is  slanted.  “I  don’t  think 
it’s  so  much  a  problem  as  people 
might  think.” 

Capen  said  that  in  numerous  “town 
meetings”  he  has  held  with  groups  of 
Herald  readers,  “that  question  of 
slanting  very  seldom  comes  up.” 

After  the  endorsement  and  dissent 
appeared,  Hampton  noted  that  both 
he  and  Capen  were  flooded  with 
phone  calls  and  letters  from  readers. 

About  a  dozen  of  the  letters  he 
received  assailed  the  newspaper  for 

‘Two  others  intended 
to  quit.  I  impiored  them 
not  to  do  that,”  Hampton 
said.  “We  were  assured 
this  was  a  giitch  and 
doesn’t  affect  future 
policy.” 

being  pro-liberal,  Hampton  said. 

Capen,  however,  noted  that  several 
of  the  letters  he  got  accused  the  news¬ 
paper  of  being  “arch-conservative.” 

Capen  and  Hampton  were  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  letters  and  phone  calls  were  from 
readers  praising  the  Herald  for 
publishing  Hampton’s  dissent  along 
with  the  editorial  endorsement.  They 
said  readers  particularly  appreciated 
a  chance  to  learn  about  the  internal 
decision-making  processes  at  the 
Herald. 

The  Herald  decided  to  publish  a 
sampling  of  those  letters  in  its  Sun¬ 
day,  November  4,  edition,  using  the 
space  normally  devoted  to  Hamp¬ 
ton’s  column. 

Foreign  bureau 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
established  a  Central  America  bureau 
in  San  Salvador  on  Nov.  1.  The 
bureau  will  be  responsible  for  news 
coverage  of  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica. 

Chris  Hedges,  28,  will  be  chief  of 
the  new  bureau. 
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Associated  Press  reinstates  statehouse  reporter 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Associated  Press  has  rein¬ 
stated  a  reporter  to  his  Montana  State- 
house  beat  who  was  reassigned  for 
discussing  his  relgious  views  with  a 
Christian  magazine. 

Gary  J.  Moes,  a  16-year  AP  veter¬ 
an,  was  removed  on  Sept.  21  from  his 
capitol  beat  and  put  on  the  Helena 
bureau’s  news  desk  after  United 
Press  International  moved  a  story 
about  an  interview  the  reporter  gave 
to  Montana  Christian  magazine 
(E&P,  Oct.  13). 

Moes  charged  AP  with  religious 
discrimination  and  “censorship”  and 
filed  a  $1  million  grievance  with  the 
Wire  Service  Guild. 

AP  denied  the  charges  and  said 
Moes’  reassignment  did  not  result  in 
any  loss  of  pay. 

In  the  interview,  Moes  described 
himself  as  a  “dyed-in-the-wool  Cal¬ 
vinist”  and  said  he  tried  to  “apply 
Christian  principles  of  truth  and 
objectivity  to  the  dissemination  of 
information  vital  to  a  democratic  soci¬ 
ety.” 

However,  the  magazine  itself 
referred  to  AP  as  “a  media  outlet 
which  is  obviously  agnostic  and 
atheistic.” 

After  investigating  the  incident, 
AP  concluded  that  Moes  himself  had 
said  nothing  that  would  prevent  him 
from  performing  his  reportorial  duties 


objectively,  said  Louis  D.  Boccardi, 
excecutive  vice  president. 

However,  the  news  service  was 
angered  by  the  magazine’s  remarks 
which  AP  saw  as  a  “gratuitous 
insult.” 

“There  was  some  material  put  by 
the  magazine  at  the  start  of  the 
interview,  which  from  the  way  it 
appeared,  we  couldn’t  tell  where  it 
came  from,”  Boccardi  said  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  “agnostic  and  atheistic” 
remarks.  “We  were  satisfied  that  he 
didn’t  say  any  of  that  stuff.” 

“It  was  appropriate  to 
restore  him  to  the 
statehouse,  but  we 
reminded  him  of  AP’s 
traditionai  desire  to  be 
and  to  appear  objective,” 
Boccardi  said. 


Boccardi  said  that  after  consulting 
with  Helena  bureau  chief  Hugh  Van 
Swearingen,  he  decided  to  return 
Moes  to  his  capitol  beat. 

“It  was  appropriate  to  restore  him 
to  the  statehouse,  but  we  reminded 
him  of  AP’s  traditional  desire  to  be 
and  to  appear  objective,”  Boccardi 
said. 

Moes  has  withdrawn  his  grievance, 
but  otherwise  he  claimed  that  he  made 


“no  concessions”  upon  being  re¬ 
turned  to  his  beat. 

Moes  said  he  received  his  notice  of 
being  sent  back  to  the  capitol  beat  on 
Oct.  12,  with  an  effective  date  of  Oct. 
29.  AP  did,  however,  deny  Moes’ 
request  for  $1,500  in  attorney’s  fees. 

The  reporter  noted  that  he  filed  his 
“final”  notice  of  his  $1  million  griev¬ 
ance  on  Oct.  8,  which  Van  Swearing¬ 
en  received  the  next  day. 

However,  Boccardi  denied  that  the  | 
grievance  notice  had  any  effect  on  his 
decision  to  re-assign  Moes  to  the  capi¬ 
tol.  “It  had  no  impact,”  he  said.  “The 
integrity  of  AP  is  not  for  sale.” 

Moes  said  that  AP,  in  its  “conclu¬ 
sion”  on  the  matter,  told  him  that  the 
“gratuitous  insult”  to  the  news  serv¬ 
ice  was  the  reason  for  his  transfer.  But 
Moes  said  that  at  the  time  he  was  reas¬ 
signed,  “they  were  angry  at  my  words 
too.” 

Moes  commented  that  he  was  not 
pleased  with  the  way  the  Montana 
Christian  interview  quoted  him. 

“The  interview  as  published  was 
not  complete.  There  were  additional 
answers  I  had  given  which  gave 
important  context.” 

Moes  said  he  and  Van  Swearingen 
“get  along  quite  well,”  but  added  that 
Van  Swearingen  told  him  he  was 
opposed  to  Moes’  being  put  back  on 
the  capitol  beat. 

Van  Swearingen  stated  he  had  “no 
comment”  on  Moes’  remarks. 


Dow  Jones  offers  $112  million  for  Des  Moines  R&T  Co. 


Dow  Jones  &  Co.  and  a  group  of 
four  investors  have  offered  $112  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  stock  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Co. 

The  investors  include  Michael 
Gartner,  president  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Co.,  and  Gary  G.  Gerlach, 
publisher  of  the  Des  Moines  Register. 

David  Kruidenier,  chairman  of  the 
company,  said  the  offer  was 
“unsolicited  and  unexpected.”  He 
said  the  bid  would  be  considered  by 
the  board,  but  no  decision  would  be 
made  for  several  weeks. 

“They  came  to  us,”  said  Lawrence 
Armour,  Dow  Jones’  chief  spokes¬ 
man,  of  how  his  company  and  the 
investors  got  together.  He  said  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  with  about 
235,000  daily  circulation,  has  “the 
kind  of  characteristics  we  look  for  in  a 
newspaper  acquisition.” 

Gartner  is  a  former  Wall  Street 
Journal  page  one  editor  and  Gerlach 
is  a  former  writer  for  the  defunct 
National  Observer.  Both  joined  the 


Register  and  Tribune  Co.  in  1974. 

Under  the  proposal,  Dow  Jones 
would  own  50%  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune  stock  and  the  investors 
would  divide  the  rest.  The  other 
investors  are  David  Belin.  a  Des 
Moines  lawyer,  and  Richard  Levitt, 
vice  president  of  the  Northwest 
Bancorporation  based  in  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Gartner  and  Gerlach  will  operate 
the  company  if  their  bid  is  successful. 

The  bid  was  for  $100  a  share  for  all 
1.12  million  shares  of  the  company’s 
stock.  Register  and  Tribune  non¬ 
voting  shares  are  traded  over  the 
counter  and  sell  for  about  $33  a  share. 
The  153,000  voting  shares  sell  for 
about  $36  each. 

A  voting  trust,  set  up  in  1978,  con¬ 
trol  52.7%  of  the  voting  stock.  The 
trustees  include  Kruidenier,  Gartner, 
John  Cowles  Jr.,  Luther  L.  Hill  Jr., 
and  Morley  Cowles  Ballantine. 

Some  employees  also  own  shares  in 


the  company.  Gartner  said  that  if  the 
offer  is  accepted,  some  executives 
would  be  able  to  invest  in  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Co.’s 
holdings  include  the  Jackson  (Tenn.) 
Sun,  television  stations  in  Moline, 
III.,  and  Honolulu,  four  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  two  weekly  newspapers  and  a 
14%  interest  in  the  Cowles  Media  Co., 
owner  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  and  other  newspapers. 

Though  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Co.  is  a  public  company,  most  of  the 
stock  is  held  by  descendants  of  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles,  who  purchased  the 
Register  and  the  Des  Moines  Tribune 
in  1903. 

Kruidenier  is  also  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Cowles 
Media,  also  controlled  by 
descendants  of  Gardner  Cowles. 
Kruidenier  got  his  posts  at  Cowles 
Media  in  1983  after  John  Cowles  Jr. 
was  ousted  by  other  family  members. 
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UNESCO  controversy  continues 

UNESCO  role  in  controversial  Mexico  City  conference  set  for 
next  year  touches  off  debate  at  Inter  American  Press  meeting 


By  MX.  Stein 

The  issue  of  UNESCO  support  for  a  controversial  Mex¬ 
ico  City  conference  on  the  protection  of  journalists 
touched  off  a  sharp  debate  at  the  40th  annual  General 
Asembly  of  the  Inter  American  Press  Association  in  Los 
Angeles,  Oct.  29-Nov.2. 

UNESCO  was  rapped  for  its  role  in  the  scheduled  1985 
conference  and  reneging  on  its  reported  assurances  to  the 
U.S.  delegation  that  it  would  drop  the  protection  of  jour¬ 
nalists  issue  from  its  program. 

The  debate  was  sparked  by  a  speech  by  Gregory  J. 
Newell,  U.S.  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  international 
organization  affairs,  who  asserted  that  the  Mexico  City 
meeting  March  18-25  is  being  “financially  and  ideologically 
supported  by  UNESCO.” 

Called  The  World  Conference  on  Working  Conditions 
and  Security  of  Journalists,  the  gathering,  according  to 
Newell,  will  bring  together  UNESCO;  the  Prague-based 
International  Organization  of  Journalists  (lOJ);  FELAP, 
lOJ’s  Latin  American  equivalent;  the  International 
Catholic  Union  of  the  Press;  the  Union  of  African  Jour¬ 
nalists;  the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO);  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC);  and  the 
Brussels-based  International  Federation  of  Journalists, 
the  only  group  with  Western  journalists  as  members. 

lAPA  and  other  organizations  concerned  with  press 
freedom  will  be  able  to  attend  only  as  observers,  Newell 
said. 

The  speaker  disclosed  that  the  U.S.  has  formally  ques¬ 
tioned  the  involvement  of  ILO  and  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
conference  and  has  expressed  its  concern  to  UNESCO 
over  its  role  in  the  meeting. 


Newell  charged  that  the  Mexico  City 
conference  was  planned  at  a  meeting 
earlier  this  year  in  Geneva  with  the 
UNESCO’s  assistance. 


The  State  Department  official  voiced  a  view  held  by 
many  Western  journalists  and  news  organizations  that 
moves  toward  “protection  of  journalists”  represent 
attempts  to  license  correspondents  and  control  press  free¬ 
dom. 

Following  a  1981  UNESCO  meeting  on  protection, 
according  to  Newell,  its  director  general,  Amadou-Mahtar 
M’Bow  promised  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  body  that  he 
would  recommend  that  UNESCO  drop  the  idea  of  “pro¬ 
tection”  from  its  agenda  because  of  Western  protests. 

“But  these  proposals  have  not  been  dropped  from  the 
UNESCO  program,”  Newell  declared.  He  said  that  lOJ 
“keeps  pushing  for  protection  and  UNESCO  responds  by 
including  in  its  activites  each  biennium  an  accommodating 
series  of  studies  and  conferences.” 

Newell  charged  that  the  Mexico  City  conference  was 


planned  at  a  meeting  earlier  this  year  in  Geneva  with  the 
UNESCO’s  assistance. 

“The  sponsoring  organizations  appear  to  expect 
UNESCO  to  pay  for  preparatory  studies  on  these  topics, 
and  indeed,  UNESCO  supplied  funding  to  hold  a  second 
planning  meeting  last  month  in  Prague,”  Newell  said. 

UNESCO’s  secretariat  “knows  full  well  that  UNESCO 
efforts  aimed  at  licensing  journalists  under  the  guise  of 
‘protection’  will  be  perceived  by  the  U.S.  as  a  direct 
challenge  to  our  deeply-held  values  and  vital  national 
interests,”  he  continued.  “The  fact  that  the  UNESCO 
Secretariat  has  been  involved  in  planning  and  financing  for 


“I  do  not  believe  in  the  policy  of  the 
empty  chair.  To  influence  decisions,  one 
has  to  be  present  and  participate  in 
debates.  UNESCO  without  the  United 
States  is  not  UNESCO.” 


this  meeting  illustrates  once  again  that  the  Secretariat  is 
insensitive  to  the  serious  concerns  shared  by  all  who  are 
here  today  .  .  .  the  Secretariat  is  more  than  merely 
insensitive.  It  is  disdainful  of  our  sensibilities.” 

In  a  panel  discussion  following  Newell’s  address, 
UNESCO  Deputy  Director  General  Gerard  Bolla  con¬ 
ceded  that  U NESCO  provided  input  and  financial  support 
for  the  Geneva  planning  meeting  but  said  his  organization 
will  not  furnish  funds  for  the  Mexico  City  conference 
itself. 

Bolla  added  that  any  matter  involving  journalists’  work¬ 
ing  conditions  should  be  handled  by  professional  media 
organizations. 

“We  do  not  promote  government  control  of  thought,” 
Bolla  stated.  UNESCO  is  committed  to  the  free  flow  of 
ideas  and  the  exchange  of  information  for  mutual 
understanding.  We  are  not  involved  in  the  protection  of 
journalists.” 

His  comments  were  met  with  skepticism  by  lAPA 
delegates. 

German  E.  Ornes,  publisher  of  El  Carihe  in  Santo 
Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  accused  UNESCO  of  a 
“pattern  of  deception”  in  press  freedom  matters.  He 
charged  that  the  UN  organization  makes  public 
declarations  upholding  the  free  flow  of  information  but 
then  hires  “experts”  to  draft  papers  with  an  opposite 
viewpoint. 

When  the  papers  are  published,  UNESCO  disclaims 
responsibility  for  them,  claiming  they  are  not  official  docu¬ 
ments,  Ornes  contended. 

The  Dominican  publisher  later  expressed  disbelief  of 
Bolla’s  statement  that  UNESCO  will  not  fund  the  Mexico 
City  conference. 

“They  (UNESCO)  will  keep  denying  it  until  somebody 
produces  a  check,”  Ornes  retorted. 
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George  Beebe,  former  director  of  the  World  Press  Free¬ 
dom  Committee  in  Washington  and  currently  its  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  projects,  declared  from  the  floor  that  “I  don’t 
know  why  UNESCO  continues  to  deny  participation  in 
these  meetings.  Such  efforts  do  not  help  its  image  and 
credibility.  UNESCO’s  involvement  is  not  major,  but  it  is 
alarming.” 

A  press  release  issued  recently  by  FELAP  states  that 
the  Mexico  City  conference  will  be  held  “under  the 
auspices  of  UNESCO”  with  the  cooperation  of  ILO  and 
the  Red  Cross. 

Newell,  noting  that  UNESCO  supplied  $10,000  for 
planning  the  Mexico  City  conclave  and  has  given  money 
for  other  such  activities,  remarked,  “The  sums  are  small 
but  the  issues  are  big.” 

Asked  by  a  delegate  if  the  the  U.S.  intends  to  carry  out 
its  intention  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  Newell  replied  that  the  chances  of  this  country 


remaining  in  the  organization  are  “fairly  slim.” 

Noting  that  President  Reagan  has  said  he  would  review 
the  withdrawal  if  there  is  “significant,  permanent  and 
substantial  change”  in  UNESCO,  Newell  said:  “We  are 
encouraged  by  an  attitudinal  change  —  126  nations  have 
agreed  with  U.S.  criticism  of  UNESCO  —  but  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  very  little 
action  .  .  .  We  are  concerned  with  Third  World 
development,  not  supporting  a  bureaucracy  in  Paris.  We 
want  UNESCO  to  return  to  its  original  purpose.” 

Bolla  said  UNESCO  is  making  “contingency  plans”  for 
a  U.S.  pullout,  adding,  “UNESCO  will  continue  toexist.” 

The  UNESCO  official  contended,  however,  that  a  U.S. 
withdrawal  would  be  a  “major  intellectual  loss  for 
international  cooperation.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  policy  of 
the  empty  chair.  To  influence  decisions,  one  has  to  be 
present  and  participate  in  debates.  UNESCO  without  the 
United  States  is  not  UNESCO.” 


World’s  press  has  little  cause  for  cheer 

lAPA  report  on  press  restriction  paints  a  gioomy  picture 


1984  has  been  an  “Orwellian  year”  for  the  press  in  the 
Americas  as  right  and  left-wing  governments  continue 
their  pressure  on  free  expression,  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  has  concluded. 

In  its  year-end  report,  lAPA  found  little  cause  to  cheer 
in  its  assessment  of  press  freedom  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 

The  report  was  delivered  at  the  close  of  lAPA’s  40th 
General  Assembly  in  Los  Angeles,Oct.  29-Nov.  2. 

“In  Cuba,”  the  document  stated,  “the  state  has  ac¬ 
quired  total  control  over  every  aspect  of  the  life  in  a 
strikingly  similar  way  to  the  society  depicted  by  George 
Orwell  in  his  novel,  1984." 

But  three  countries,  including  the  United  States,  also 
produced  lAPA  concern,  although  it  was  noted  that 
“democratic  winds  of  change  are  sweeping  through  the 
hemisphere  and  countries  like  Uruguay  seek  legitimi¬ 
zation  through  elections  now  or  in  the  future.” 

However,  a  number  of  countries  continue  to  restrict 
press  freedom,  according  to  lAPA.  It  reported  no  signs  of 
democratization  in  Cuba,  Guyana,  Surinam,  Paraguay  and 
Haiti. 

Other  nations  where  the  press  lives  under  various  kinds 
of  restrictions  or  pressures  include  Uruguay,  Bolivia, Pa¬ 
nama,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Chile,  Mexico 
and  Peru.  Press  freedom  is  totally  absent  in  Cuba,  Haiti, 
Chile,  Surinam  and  Paraguay,  the  report  declared. 

lAPA  President  Horacio  Aguirre  announced  that  an 
lAPA  committee  visit  to  Paraguayan  dictator  Alfredo 
Stroessner  had  failed  in  its  effort  to  obtain  the  reopening  of 
the  Asuncion  newspaper  ABC  Color,  which  has  been 
closed  for  seven  months  by  government  order.  lAPA  also 
found  that  press  freedom  is  threatened  by  political  vio¬ 
lence. 

“Terrorism  of  the  right,  of  the  left,  and  of  the  state 
continues  to  claim  the  lives  of  journalists,”  the  report 
disclosed.  “In  Central  America,  hundreds  of  journalists 
have  been  killed  in  the  crossfire  between  warring  bands, 
have,  tike  the  messengers  of  old,  been  executed  because 
they  have  not  brought  the  news  the  powerful  wish  to  hear 
and  have  also  ‘disappeared’  after  being  kidnapped  by 
armed  groups.” 

In  addition,  the  report  revealed,  the  press  throughout 
the  hemisphere  is  being  subjected  to  “subtle  pressures”  to 


deny  the  people  their  right  to  know.” 

Further,  UNESCO  and  Marxist-oriented  journalists’ 
associations  are  encouraging  a  “pattern  of  media  ma¬ 
nipulation”  that  can  lead  to  replacement  of  information  by 
propaganda,  according  to  lAPA. 

“Many  governments  espouse  the  dangerous  theory  that 
journalists  should  be  licensed  or  be  members  of  obligatory 
‘Colegios,’”  lAPA  noted.  “Most  governments  which  con¬ 
trol  state-owned  businesses,  industries  and  other  entities 
use  advertising  accounts  to  award  newspapers  they  con¬ 
sider  to  be  their  friends  while  withholding  o^cial  advertis¬ 
ing  to  punish  those  publications  they  look  upon  as  their 
enemies.” 

Such  practices  and  others,  including  state  bank  restric¬ 
tion  of  credit  to  unfriendly  newspapers  and  curtailing 
newsprint  supplies,  have  created  an  ill  that  is  spreading 
through  Latin  America:  self  censorship,  the  statement 
observed. 

A  few  bright  spots  emerged  in  the  paper  and  another  by 
lAPA’s  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  and 
Information. 

It  was  noted  that  Argentina’s  newspapers  “publish  all 
types  of  information  and  opinion,”  although  they  are  still 
under  burdensome  tax  and  security  laws. 

lAPA’s  free  press  committee  commented  that  the  U.S. 
enjoys  a  free  press,  but  said  it  found  the  case  of  Robert 
Rutka,  a  Canadian  journalist  formerly  based  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  “disturbing.” 

Rutka’s  problems  with  the  U.S.  State  Department  were 
brought  up  at  an  lAPA  general  session  by  K.  Prescott 
Low,  publisher  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  and 
Miami  News  publisher  David  Kraslow. 

Rutka  worked  for  Prensa  Latina  Canada,  a  news  service 
related  to  a  the  Cuban  agency  Prensa  Latina.  Last  Jan¬ 
uary,  the  State  Department  ordered  him  to  obtain  a  license 
under  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  in  order  to  continue 
working  in  the  U.S.  He  left  the  country  instead. 

Low  termed  the  government’s  action  a  threat  to  the  free 
flow  of  information  and  cited  a  need  to  “educate  the  U.S. 
administration  to  the  danger  of  this  action.” 

I APA  agreed  with  Low,  adopting  a  resolution  that  called 
the  licensing  order  an  “ill-advised  and  improper  method  of 
dealing  with  an  evident  Cuban  subterfuge  to  establish  a 
news  operation  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  .  ” 
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Zip  codes  zapped  for  a  while 

Date  for  mandatory  zip  code  reporting  stiii  not  set  as 
opposition  surfaces  again  at  Audit  Bureau  convention 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Amid  the  continuing  misgivings  of 
many  daily  newspaper  publishers 
about  mandatory  reporting  of  circula¬ 
tion  by  zip  code,  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  adjourned  its  70th  con¬ 
vention  Oct.  31-Nov.  1  without  set¬ 
ting  a  firm  date  for  implementation  of 
the  requirement. 

ABC  officials  insisted  that  zip  code 
reporting,  which  its  board  of  directors 

They  worry,  however, 
that  wider  distribution  of 
the  zip  code  figures  wiii 
enabie  direct  maii 
marketers  or  other  media 
to  use  newspaper 
penetration  ieveis  against 
them. 

last  year  said  would  become  manda¬ 
tory,  will  eventually  be  a  reality.  The 
best  guess  for  implementation,  most 
said,  is  1986. 

However,  they  acknowledged  that 
a  substantial  number  of  newspapers 
are  still  uncomfortable  with  the 
requirement. 

Opposition  comes  from  papers 
both  large  and  small. 

Small  newspapers  fear  that  zip  code 
reporting  will  be  expensive  —  and 
unnecessary. 

“Some  of  our  papers  report  zip 
codes  voluntary  and  some  do  not,” 
Donald  A.  Nizen  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  Inc.  said.  “The  ones  that 
don’t,  say  it’s  not  cost-relative.  They 
don’t  get  those  kinds  of  advertisers  — 
the  mass  retailers  such  as  Sears  or 
K-Mart  who  have  asked  for  zip  code 
reporting.” 

Most  large  newspapers  have  been 
providing  their  zip  code  circulation 
figures  to  mass  retailers  for  several 
years.  They  worry,  however,  that 
wider  distribution  of  the  zip  code  fi¬ 
gures  will  enable  direct  mail  market¬ 
ers  or  other  media  to  use  newspaper 
penetration  levels  against  them. 

“I  don’t  want  Advo  (the  direct 
mail  advertising  firm)  to  take  those 
numbers  and  say,  ‘Look  at  the 
penetration  in  this  or  that  zip  code.  I 


can  double  that,  or  triple  that,  or 
whatever,”’  the  general  manger  of  a 
newspaper  in  the  top  25  circulation 
list  told  E&P. 

“What  worries  me  isn’t  so  much 
the  big  mailers,  ’cause  I  know  they’ve 
got  my  numbers.  I’ve  got  theirs, 
too,”  added  another  big-circulation 
newspaper  executive. 

“What  worries  me  is  the  little  two- 
bit  punk  hustler  who  tries  to  run  a 
game  on  the  retailers  by  using  those 
numbers,”  he  continued. 

To  address  those  concerns,  ABC’s 
board  has  voted  to  make  the  reporting 
mandatory,  but  not  to  require 
publication  of  the  figures. 

ABC  also  maintains  zip  code 
reporting  will  not  be  expensive 
because  it  is  not  requiring  continuous 
reporting  of  zip  codes,  only  a  one-day 
“snapshot”  report. 

Zip  code  reporting  will  be  no  more 
expensive  or  time-consuming,  the 
bureau  officials  argue,  than  the 
present  “Paragraph  3”  audit  require¬ 
ment  in  which  dailies  report  in  detail 
one  day’s  actual  circulation  figures. 

Still,  it  was  apparent  at  the  Toronto 
convention  that  many  newspapers  re¬ 
main  unconvinced  despite  those 
assurances  —  and  heavy  lobbying  by 
some  publishers  and  many  advertis¬ 
ers  and  ad  agency  heads. 

“The  fundamental  question  is,  are 
we  going  to  continue  giving  out 
unaudited  information  and  refusing  to 
have  it  audited?  That’s  the  fun¬ 
damental  question  facing  this 
industry,”  Grover  J.  Friend,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Calkins  Newspapers  in  Levit- 
town.  Pa.,  declared  during  a  meeting 
of  ABC’s  Newspaper  Division. 

Friend  said  the  industry’s  hesita¬ 
tion  to  require  mandatory  zip  code 
reporting  put  ABC  directors  like  him 
in  an  “indefensible  postition,”  parti¬ 
cularly  since  “90%  to  95%  of  publish¬ 
ers”  provide  figures  voluntary  to  at 
least  some  advertisers. 

“We  as  an  industry  are  saying  that 
we’re  refusing  to  give  information  in 
audited  form.  If  we’re  not  going  to 
give  audited  information,  then  let’s 
tell  (advertisers  and  ad  agencies).  But 
let’s  not  keeping  coming  up  with 
excuses  and  delays,”  Friend  said. 

Many  of  Friend’s  comments  were 
echoed  in  a  separate  dicussion  by 


advertising  agency  executive  Jack 
Cohen. 

“(Zip  code  reporting)  is  indeed 
used  by  national  advertisers  with 
local  retailers.  And  why  the  zip  code 
reporting  cannot  be  put  in  (audits)  is 
something  I  don’t  understand.  They 
are  absolutely  needed  at  this  point,” 
said  Cohen,  vice  president  and 
director  of  print/outdoor  media  buy¬ 
ing  for  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc. 

Cohen  also  supported  the  ABC 
board’  decision  to  require  the  zip- 
codes  of  single  copy  sales  be  reported 
at  the  point  of  sale. 


“What  worries  me  is 
the  iittie  two-bit  punk 
hustier  who  tries  to  run  a 
game  on  the  retaiiers  by 
using  those  numbers,”  he 
continued. 


Newspapers  with  large  single  copy 
sales  —  primarily  big  city  papers  — 
object  to  the  requirement,  arguing 
that  a  reader  buying  a  copy  from  a 
downtown  location  may  actually  live 
in  a  neighborhood  or  suburb  advertis¬ 
ers  want  to  attract. 

“Currently  there  is  no  sure-fire  way 
to  count  street  sale  figures,”  said 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph 
advertising  director  Woodrow  Sha- 
did,  summing  up  the  problem  at  the 
newspaper  division  meeting. 

“Should  they  be  counted  at  the 
point  of  sale,  or  ‘feathered’  into  sur¬ 
rounding  zip  codes?”  he  said. 

But  agency  v.p.  Cohen  rejected  the 
idea  of  apprortioning  street  sale  zip 
codes. 

“It’s  not  ABC’s  job  to  tell  where  (a 
newspaper  copy)  is  going,”  Cohen 
said.  “(Reporting)  should  be  at  the 
point  of  sale.  Anything  else  gets  to  be 
a  very  tricky  area.” 

Mandatory  zip  code  reporting  was 
also  supported  by  New  York  News 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
Arthur  E.  Wible. 

“We  have  to  get  there  and  we  have 
to  get  there  quickly  because  our 
customers  demand  it,”  said  Wible, 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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SEC  clashes  with  media  representatives 

Government’s  move  to  apply  “insider  trading  case”  rulings  to 
journalists  may  violate  the  First  Amendment,  the  press  contends 


By  James  E.  Roper 

An  official  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  has  clashed 
with  media  representatives  over  the 
SEC’s  “insider  trading”  cases 
against  an  ousted  reporter  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  against  publishers 
of  six  newsletters  that  deliver  finan¬ 
cial  advice. 

In  the  cases,  the  First  Amendment 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  is 
pitted  against  the  government’s 
desire  to  help  protect  its  citizens  from 
fraud. 

John  M.  Fedders,  director  of  the 
SEC  Division  of  Enforcement, 
declared  that  SEC  will  not  intrude 
into  normal  editorial  judgments  that 
reporters  must  make  but  will  direct  its 
investigative  resources  “only  at 
activities  where  there  is  reason  to 
believe  securities  fraud  is  under 
way.” 

He  said  a  columnist  who  carries  on 
securities  trading  for  his  own  account 
in  order  to  profit  from  what  he  writes 
has  an  obligation  to  inform  his  readers 
of  what  he  is  doing. 

He  cited  newsletters  whose 
operators  allegedly  violated  SEC 
rules  —  including  “scalping,”  that  is, 
buying  certain  stocks,  touting  them  in 
their  newsletters  and  then  selling  the 
stocks  at  profits  without  informing 
their  readers.  Fedders  considers  this 
fraud  entitling  the  SEC  to  cancel  the 
publishers’  registration  to  be  financial 
advisors,  meaning  they  can  no  longer 
publish  newsletters  of  financial 
advice. 

The  law  specifies  that  this 
registration  requirement  does  not 
apply  to  “bona  fide”  newspapers 
which  are  published  regularly.  Fed¬ 
ders  alsocited  the  SEC’s  prosecuting 
criminal  and  civil  cases  against  R. 
Foster  Winans,  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
writer  who  allegedly  profited  from 
leaking  to  a  stock  broker  information 
about  his  coming  articles  in  the  pap¬ 
er’s  “Heard  on  the  Street”  column. 

Fedders  said  a  decision  of  the  9th 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  sup¬ 
ports  the  SEC  contention  that  Winans 
had  an  obligation  to  tell  his  readers 
how  he  intended  to  benefit  from  his 


columns.  Winans,  SEC  argues,  also 
was  in  violation  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  own  rules  for  employees. 

Fedders  appeared  at  a  seminar  on 
press  ethics  at  American  University 
in  Washington,  D.C.  He  was  quickly 
disputed  by  panelists  representing 
media  interests. 

Jack  C.  Landau,  executive  director 
of  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  protested  that  the 
SEC,  “is  beginning  to  craft  a  series  of 
editorial  guidelines  for  newsletters.” 


He  said  a  columnist 
who  carries  on  securities 
trading  for  his  own 
account  in  order  to  profit 
from  what  he  writes  has 
an  obligation  to  inform 
his  readers  of  what  he  is 
doing. 


He  and  Cynthia  Skrzcki,  an  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  business  news  at  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  challenged  the 
SEC’s  claimed  legal  right  to  bar  news¬ 
letter  publication  of  material  that 
could  be  published  in  “bona  fide” 
newspapers,  or  to  get  involved  in  a 
newspaper’s  rules  for  its  own  staff. 

Said  Landau:  “If  we  allow  the  SEC 
to  go  poking  around  in  every  news¬ 
room  every  time  they  have  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  some  writer  may  be  telling  his 
mother-in-law  about  a  stock  before 
it’s  published,  we  are  going  to  have 
the  SEC  living  with  us  every  day.” 

Milton  Freeman  of  the  prestigious 
Washington  law  firm  of  Arnold  & 
Porter,  himself  a  former  employee  of 
SEC,  also  declared,  “If  you  give  the 
federal  government  the  power  to 
inquire  whether  an  employee  of  a 
newspaper  is  loyal  to  the  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  you  have  put  the  federal 
camel  into  your  tent.” 

Noting  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  to  review  one  of  the  newslet¬ 
ter  cases  involving  the  SEC’s  denying 
a  man  the  right  to  publish  an  advisory 


newsletter  because  he  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  two  felonies  involving  theft 
of  clients’  funds.  Freeman  said: 
“They  (officials  at  SEC)  say  if  a  fel¬ 
low  .  .  .  publishes  newsletters  about 
securities,  we  can  take  away  his 
publishing  license.  Well,  I  think  the 
Supreme  Court  will  tell  them  that 
they’re  wrong  about  that.” 

Fedders  had  opened  the  discussion 
by  delivering  this  carefully-prepared 
summary  of  SEC  enforcement  policy: 

“Just  as  it  is  absolutely  appropriate 
for  the  SEC  to  seek  to  prevent  insider 
trading  by  lawyers,  cab  drivers,  print¬ 
ers,  policemen,  etc.,  it  is  absolutely 
appropriate  for  the  SEC  to  seek  to 
prevent  journalists  from  using  their 
publications  to  perfect  a  fraudulent 
scheme  in  connection  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  sale  of  securities. 

“The  Constitution  does  not 
immunize  the  newspaper  employer- 
reporter  relationship  from  scrutiny 
merely  because  the  end  product  of  the 
relationship  is  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  And  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  does  not  convey  a  right  to  jour¬ 
nalists  to  commit  securities  fraud. 
However,  any  fear  that  the  SEC’s 
efforts  will  be  expanded  to  cover  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  there  is  no  pur¬ 
chase  or  sale  of  a  security  is 
unfounded. 

“The  SEC  does  not  seek  to  inject 
itself  into  the  editorial  judgments 
reporters  must  make.  Similarly,  the 
SEC  does  not  require  business  repor- 
tersto  report  their  personal  securities 
holdings  or  transactions.  The  SEC’s 
investigative  resources  will  be 
directed  only  at  activities  where  there 
is  reason  to  believe  securities  fraud  is 
under  way. 

“In  the  Winans  case,  the  SEC 
alleges  only  that  Winans  was  required 
to  inform  his  readers  that  he  had  taken 
positions  in  the  securities  about 
which  he  was  writing  and  intended  to 
realize  profits  promptly  after  the  mar¬ 
ket  reacted  to  the  articles.  When  such 
fraudulent  efforts  are  in  process,  the 
scrutiny  of  the  SEC  and  the  courts 
must  be  interposed  to  provide  pro¬ 
tections  necessary  to  ensure  that  no 

(Continued  on  page  20 1 
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Compromise  reached  on  accreditation  process 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  a  major  change  in  journalism 
education  standards,  the  Accrediting 
Council  on  Education  in  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  voted 
(Oct.  21)  to  accredit  schools  by  entire 
academic  “units”  rather  than  course 
sequences. 

For  most  schools,  this  will  mean  the 
entire  school  of  journalism  will  be 
examined  by  accrediting  teams. 
Under  the  old  standards,  individual 
sequences,  such  as  news-editorial  or 
public  relations,  were  accredited. 

However,  the  council  also  agreed 
to  recognize  “program  specialties 
which  meet  accrediting  standards”  — 
a  compromise  that  implicitly  recog¬ 
nizes  the  growing  importance  of  non- 
traditional  journalism  concentrations 
such  as  public  relations,  broadcasting 
and  advertising. 


The  new  standards 
were  hailed  by  council 
representatives  of  both 
academics  and 
professionals  in  the 
public  relations  and 
advertising  fields. 


Similarly,  the  accrediting  council 
bowed  towards  the  newer  journalism 
disciplines  even  as  it  reiterated  its 
view  that  the  great  majority  of  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  coursework  should  be  in  the 
liberal  arts. 

In  that  compromise,  the  council 
voted  to  require  that  only  “approx¬ 
imately  25%”  of  a  journalism  stu¬ 
dent’s  curriculum  should  be  pro¬ 
fessional  coursework. 

But  it  also  broadened  the  definition 
of  what  courses  can  be  included  in  the 
other  75%  of  the  curriculum. 

Under  the  new  standards,  for 
example,  an  advertising  major  could 
take  courses  like  marketing,  statistics 
or  business  law,  but  they  would  not  be 
counted  as  “professional  courses.” 

The  compromises  were  forged  in 
two  long  sessions  over  the  Oct.  20-21 
weekend  which  followed  months  of 
controversy  that  generally  pitted 
newspaper  journalism  educators 
against  public  relations,  advertising 
and  broadcasting  academics. 

Generally,  the  newspaper 
academics  stressed  the  need  for 


reporters  to  get  a  well-rounded  educa¬ 
tion  that  emphasized  traditional  liber¬ 
al  arts  coursework. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  PR, 
advertising  and  broadcasting 
academics  argued  that  their  students 
need  more  specialized  courses  to  be 
prepared  for  their  chosen  fields. 

The  dispute  also  had  a  political 
side.  In  many  j-schools,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  advertising  or  broadcast  se¬ 
quences  now  have  by  far  the  largest 
enrollment,  a  reversal  of  past 
decades. 

As  those  non-traditional  sequences 
have  grown,  some  academics  have 
complained  that  they  are  hampered 
by  accrediting  standards  set  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  dominated  by  newspaper 
educators  and  professionals. 

On  the  so-called  “unit  rule”  and 
liberal  arts  curriculum  issues,  for 
example,  the  newspaper  academics 
said  they  were  worried  that  journal¬ 
ism  schools  were  emphasizing  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  to  the  point  they 
were  becoming  like  trade  schools. 

The  other  academics,  however, 
said  that  accrediting  by  individual 
sequences  would  help  their  newer 
departments  become  stronger 
academically. 

In  its  final  form,  the  accrediting 
standards  allow  schools,  “if  they 
wish,”  to  ask  the  council  to  recognize 
“program  specialities  which  meet  the 
accrediting  standards.” 

The  new  standards  were  hailed  by 
council  representatives  of  both 
academics  and  professionals  in  the 
public  relations  and  advertising 
fields. 

“One  thing  I  am  pleased  about  was 
that  the  75%  rule  will  include  general 
education  courses,  which  include 
business  and  marketing,  because 
public  relations  and  advertising  (stu¬ 
dents)  need  those  courses.  For  that 
matter,  news-editorial  (sequence) 
students  could  use  them,  too,”  said 
Frank  Wyle,  director  of  public  affairs 
of  California  State  University,  Los 
Angeles.  He  represents  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Society  of  America  on  the 
accrediting  council. 

Those  who  had  fought  for  unit 
accreditation  and  a  stricter  liberal  arts 
coursework  standard  said  the  new 
accrediting  principles  would  probably 
favor  the  public  relations,  ad  and 
broadcasting  academics. 

“I  would  like  our  school  to  be 
accredited  just  as  a  unit,”  Indiana 
University  School  of  Journalism  dean 


Richard  Gray  told  E&P.  “But  as  a 
practical  matter,  we’ll  probably  have 
to  (ask  for  sequence  recognition  as 
well).” 

But  Douglas  Ann  Newsome,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munications,  said  that  the  unit  rule 
will  encourage  schools  that  had  drop¬ 
ped  their  ACEJMC  accrediting  status 
to  seek  it  again.  Some  schools  have 
dropped  the  accreditation  —  or  been 
dropped  —  because  they  have 
adopted  unusual  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  programs. 

“What  might  happen  is  that  units 
which  have  misinterpreted  the  unit 
rule  will  come  back  under  the  umbrel¬ 
la,”  she  said.  “I  feel  very  strongly  we 
should  not  tell  schools  how  to  con¬ 
stitute  themselves.” 

Those  who  had  fought 
for  unit  accreditation  and 
a  stricter  liberal  arts 
coursework  standard  said 
the  new  accrediting 
principles  would  probably 
favor  the  public  relations, 
ad  and  broadcasting 
academics. 

A  decision  on  how  schools  may  list 
or  describe  their  “program  specialties 
which  meet  accrediting  standards” 
was  put  off  for  several  months. 

In  a  victory  for  the  newer  journal¬ 
ism  disciplines,  the  accrediting  coun¬ 
cil  also  decided  to  form  a  committee 
which  will  look  at  the  council’s  com¬ 
position.  A  majority  of  the  council  is 
comprised  of  academics  or  pro¬ 
fessionals  from  newspaper  journal¬ 
ism,  a  fact  which  has  long  nettled 
broadcast,  advertising  and  PR 
academics. 

“The  council  started  40  years  ago 
as  an  organization  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  journalism  professors,”  said 
council  president  Joseph  W.  Sho- 
quist,  managing  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal.  “It’s  been  observed 
that  this  council  represents  a  balance 
towards  newspapers.” 

That  attitude  was  reflected  in  com¬ 
ments  made  privately  by  a  number  of 
public  relations  and  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

“It’s  pretty  clear  what’s  happening 
here,”  one  told  E&P.  “They  (the 
newspaper  academics  and  pro¬ 
fessionals)  are  trying  to  hold  us 
down.” 
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Now  you  don't  need  on  enormous  copier 
to  moke  enormous  copies. 


The  name  tells  the  story. 

The  Canon  NP-2436  is  a  large-format  professional 
plain  paper  copier  that  makes  size-for-size  reproduc¬ 
tions  up  to  24"  X  36".  But  that’s  only  part  of  the  story. 

If  oversized  documents  are  a  way  of  life  in  your 
business,  you  owe  yourself  a  serious  look  at  the 
NP-2436.  Why? 

The  NP-2436  is  surprisingly  compact— hardly 
larger;  in  fact,  than  many  conventional  office  copiers. 

It  runs  on  standard  115  Volts  AC,  and  it  doesn’t  require 
any  special  ventilation.  You  can,  in  other  words,  put  it 
just  about  anywhere. 

Making  copies  on  the 
NP-2436  is  fast,  easy  and  .• 

economical.  Just  feed  your 
original,  and  walk  away  with 
your  copy  seconds  later.  Use  f 
the  built-in  roll-fed  paper  iV 
supply  or  use  the  single-sheet  % 
bypass  for  different  paper  At 


stock.  Either  way,  you’ll  never  need  to  use  costly  coated 
copy  materials.  And  your  copies  come  out  dry  ready 
to  fold  or  mark  up. 

Take  a  close  look  at  the  copies.  The  NP-2436  gives 
you  impressive  reproductions— crisp  and  clear,  from 
edge  to  edge.  It’s  the  kind  of  quality  you  just  can’t  get 
with  diazo  duplicators. 

You  should  also  know  that  the  NP-2436  gives  you 
a  choice  of  copy  color:  black,  brown,  or  blue.  That’s 
versatility  not  even  the  most  expensive  engineering 
copiers  can  match. 

Finally  take  a  look  at  the  NP-2436’s  price.  It’s  more 
affordable  than  you  might  think. 

All  in  all,  the  NP-2436  is  an  extremely  practical 
answer  to  a  large  variety  of  oversized  copying  needs. 
And  it  just  may  be  the  perfect  answer  to  yours. 

Canon 

PLAIN  PAPER  COPIER 
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Jewish  Press  dispute  continues 

Jewish  Press  Association  tries  to  mediate  fight 
between  independent  and  charity-subsidized  newspapers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  an  effort  to  mediate  a  bitter  dis¬ 
pute  between  independent  Jewish 
newspapers  and  those  subsidized  by 
major  Jewish  charities,  the  American 
Jewish  Press  Association  (Oct.  25) 
called  for  a  summit  meeting  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  nation’s  biggest 
Jewish  organizations. 

At  the  proposed  conference,  all 
parties  would  discuss  the  issue  that 
has  divided  Jewish  papers  and  even 
threatened  to  split  the  AJPA  into  two 
rival  organizations:  the  charge  made 
by  independent  weekly  newspapers 
that  their  very  survival  is  endangered 
by  the  growing  tendency  of  major 
Jewish  charities  to  publish  subsidized 
newspapers  in  direct  competition. 

Local  branches  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations,  these  publishers 
say,  are  increasingly  dipping  into 
their  large  cash  reserves  to  publish  on 
a  weekly  basis  and  lure  advertisers 
away  from  the  smaller,  generally 
family-owned  traditional  Jewish 
weeklies. 

The  dispute  between  the  two 
groups  in  many  ways  mirrors  the  fight 
between  newspapers  and  mass 
advertising  print  media,  such  as 
shoppers  or  direct  mail. 

“1  don't  believe  the  Jews  who  are 
getting  federation  papers  are  reading 
them.  I  believe  the  pages  are  being 
turned,”  said  Jerry  Lippman,  owner 
of  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Jewish 
World,  an  independent  weekly  com¬ 
peting  against  a  federation-subsidized 
paper,  the  Jewish  Week. 

For  their  part,  federations  say  they 
need  to  expand  their  papers  because 
the  independents  are  not  reaching  a 
sizable  portion  of  Jewish  residents. 

This  summer  the  conflict  came  to  a 
head  when  one  weekly,  the  Heritage, 
filed  a  $1.5  million  suit  against  the 
Jewish  Federation  Council  of  Los 
Angeles  when  the  charity’s  news¬ 
paper  moved  to  weekly  publication. 
The  Heritage  claims  the  move  to 
weekly  publication  violates  a  1977 
non-competition  agreement.  The 
family-owned  paper  charges  unfair 
competition,  restraint  of  trade  and 
breach  of  an  agreement. 

It  was  to  discuss  that  lawsuit  that 
the  AJPA’s  ethics  committee  met  in 


the  October  25  meeting  in  Chicago. 

Heritage  publisher  and  owner  Herb 
Brin  asked  the  organization  — 
representing  about  100  papers  evenly 
split  between  independent  and  char¬ 
ity-owned  publications  —  to  join  his 
suit  in  a  friend  of  the  court  brief. 

The  ethics  committee  rejected  that 
request,  but  did  agree  to  finance  briefs 
on  any  side  of  the  issue  by  individual 
newspapers. 

Seven  committee  members  —  all 
publishers  of  independent  weeklies  — 
said  they  would  file  the  amicus  curae 


“We  want  to  get 
everyone  around  a  round 
table  and  talk  about  the 
whole  business  of  Jewish 
federations  involvement 
in  newspapers/’  Cohn 
said. 


briefs.  No  federation  papers  have  yet 
said  they  would  file  on  behalf  of  the 
Los  Angeles  council. 

The  seven  papers  are  the  Inter- 
Mountain  Jewish  News  of  Denver; 
the  Washington  Jewish  Week;  the 
Jewish  Herald-Voicer  of  Houston; 
the  Palm  Beach  Jewish  World,  the 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Jewish  World;  the 
Southern  Israelite  of  Atlanta;  and  the 
Texas  Jewish  Post  of  Dallas. 

The  AJPA  offered  to  serve  as  arbi¬ 
ter  between  the  Heritage  and  the  Los 
Angeles  federation. 

“It  would  be  a  civil  Beth  Din  (Jew¬ 
ish  court),”  said  AJPA  president 
Robert  A.  Cohn,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
St.  Louis  Jewish  Light,  a  federation- 
owned  weekly. 

That  offer  was  immediately  re¬ 
jected  by  Heritage  publisher  Brin. 

The  ethics  committee  also  recom¬ 
mended  the  summit  meeting,  which- 
would  involve  independent  weeklies, 
federation  publications  and  elected 
leaders  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Fed¬ 
erations,  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
and  the  Association  of  Major  Jewish 
Organizations,  an  umbrella  group  of 
the  37  organizations. 

“We  want  to  get  everyone  around  a 


round  table  and  talk  about  the  whole 
business  of  Jewish  federations 
involvement  in  newspapers,”  Cohn 
said. 

He  said  the  meeting  had  defused  a 
conflict  that  threatened  to  split  the 
organization  into  two  separate 
groups. 

“We  have  preserved  the  integrity 
of  the  association,”  Cohn  told  E&P. 

That  assessment  was  echoed  even 
by  harsh  critics  of  federation  papers. 

Long  Island  Jewish  World  pub¬ 
lisher  Lippman,  for  example,  said  he 
thought  the  meeting  would  put  the 
issue  in  a  new  perspective  for  volun¬ 
teer  leaders  of  the  federations. 

“Most  lay  people  who  are  in  execu¬ 
tive  positions  on  charities  are  not 
aware  of  how  the  professional  (staff) 
are  misleading  them,”  Lippman  said. 

“Many  of  the  national  Jewish  orga¬ 
nizations  .  .  .  have  privately  shared 
with  me  their  concerns,”  he  added. 
“They  respect  independent  papers 
and  the  need  for  credible  Jewish  pap¬ 
ers.” 

Three  weeks  before  the  ethics  com¬ 
mittee  met,  there  was  a  further 
development  in  the  Los  Angeles  law¬ 
suit. 

Heritage  attorney  Leonard  Horwin 
on  Oct.  5  filed  an  amended  complaint 
charging  that  when  the  federation 
newspaper  began  to  accept  advertising 
it  “began  using  a  privileged  status 
to  compete  with  the  independent 
press,  namely  Heritage.  They  have 
got  to  be  taking  away  Heritage  prop¬ 
erty  without  due  process  of  law. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  look  at  it.” 

The  original  complaint  is  based  on  a 
1977  agreeement  between  Heritage 
and  the  Los  Angeles  federation  that 
was  described  in  a  detailed  article  in 
the  independent  newspaper. 

In  addition  to  agreeing  to  publish 
only  twice  a  month  and  not  to  take 
advertising  from  the  Heritage’s  “tra¬ 
ditional”  advertisers,  the  article  said, 
the  federation  paper  agreed  not  to  car¬ 
ry  political  commentary  except  in 
“rare  cases  of  major  international 
news,”  restaurant  reviews,  travel 
features,  social  news  or  entertain¬ 
ment  —  all  of  which  are  described  as 
“clearly  the  domain  of  the  private 
news  sector.” 
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IS  THIS  HOW  YOU  HIRE  STAFF? 


JOB  BANK  CAN 
REMOVE  THE  GUESSWORK 


At  JOB  BANK,  wc  can  prtxlucc  the  quality’  you  need  instead  of 
the  quantity  of  resumes  you  probably  have 
in  your  files  right  now. 

JOB  BANK  has  more  than  450  joumali.sts  in  its  data  base— copy 
editors,  reporters,  reviewers,  feature  writers,  graphic  artists  and 
sports  writers.  All  have  paid  to  be  there. 

When  you  call  JOB  BANK,  with  your  specific  requirements,  we 
search  our  computerized  applicant  ptK)!  and  within  48  hours. 

we  can  pnxluce  the  kind  of  candidates  you  seek. 

Dozens  of  newspapers  from  Philadelphia  to  Fort  Lauderdale  to 
San  Francisco  are  using  our  service. 

To  learn  how'  your  newspaper  can  benefit,  call  609-786-1910  or 
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JOB  BANK  Is  owned  by  Craig  Ammerman,  Edward  Miller  and  Robert  Lockwood. 


SEC  clashes 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


abuses  occur  and  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  our  capital  markets. 

“I  do  not  believe  the  SEC  hopes  to 
use  the  glaring  facts  of  the  Winans 
case  to  produce  dicta  from  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  court  that  every  reporter  is  a 
fiduciary  to  the  public  and  must  dis¬ 
close  his  self-interest  in  what  he 
wriUs. 

“If  the  SEC  were  to  support  such  a 
theory,  the  courts  would  be  faced 
with  questions  as  to  how  far  the  doc¬ 
trine  requires  brokerage  recom¬ 
mendations  to  go  beyond  the  usual 
caution  that  the  firm  sometimes 
trades  or  makes  a  market  in  the  re¬ 
commended  securities,  and  to  dis¬ 
close  the  possible  self-interest  of  the 
person  within  the  firm  drafting  the 
bulletin.  It  would  raise  other 
unanswered  questions.  The  SEC  is 
not  encouraging  a  policy  that  would 
promote  unending  litigation. 

“To  say  that  fraudulent  conduct 
must  go  unredressed  is  to  ask  the 
public  to  bear  such  fraud  silently,  to 
encourage  others  to  follow  suit.  To 
say  that  fraud  is  protected  by  the  First 
.Amendment  simply  because  it  utilizes 


the  written  word  is  to  distort  the  Con¬ 
stitution’s  purpose  and  the  Supreme 
Court’s  interpretation  of  it. 
“Tensions  and  ill-will  are  inevitable 
in  intense  litigation  and  intellectual 
conflicts.  But  the  SEC’s  efforts  to  en¬ 
force  the  securities  laws  against 
publishers  of  investment  newsletters 
and  a  reporter  involved  in  an  insider 
trading  scheme  do  not  imply  hostility 
toward  the  press. 

“This  is  delicate  stuff.  The  SEC 
and  the  press  have  numerous  things  in 
common;  both  are  champions  of  full 
disclosure.  The  First  Amendment  is 
vital  to  both.  The  SEC  is  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  regulate  journalists.  While  it  has 
concern  for  fraud  and  other  abuses,  it 
is  not  attempting  to  license  or  regulate 
the  content  or  editorial  practices  of 
publishers  or  reporters. 

“The  critics  do  not  reflect  either  the 
intent  of  the  SEC  or  the  reality  of  its 
mandate  under  the  securities  laws. 
Sober  reflection  should  convince  the 
critics  that  the  SEC  is  vigorously,  but 
lawfully  and  prudently,  working  to 
protect  investors  and  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  U.S.  securities 
market. 

“It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  SEC 
to  enforce  the  law  vigorously  and  it 
cannot  abdicate  this  duty.’’ 


Zip  codes 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

who  added  that  advertisers  and 
agencies  now  rely  on  their  own  zip 
code  estimates  and  want  “true  numb¬ 
ers.’’ 

Wible  said  a  recent  survey  of 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Executives  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  members  showed  that  60%  sup¬ 
port  the  zip  code  reporting  require¬ 
ment  while  40%  are  opposed.  Among 
large  papers,  however,  only  16%  are 
in  favor,  while  more  than  80%  oppose 
it,  he  added. 

News  service 
makes  changes 

The  Los  Angeles  Times — 
Washington  Post  News  Service 
announced  it  has  begun  providing 
news  and  features  stories  “without 
takes.’’ 

Cal  Thornton,  LAT-WP  president 
and  editorial  director,  said  the 
elimination  of  takes  “ends  the  long 
problem’’  of  editors  “having  to  piece 
stories  together.’’ 
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Finally,  after  all  these  years... 

A  SINGLE  VEND  INSERT 
THAT  FITS  INTO  YOUR 
EXISTING  'HONOR  BOXES' 


No  special  tools 
No  rework  of  existing  rack 

Now,  at  last,  a  steel  fabricating 
company  with  110  years  of  skill  and 
experience  has  designed  the  ultimate 
(and  only  practical)  one-paper  vending 
insert  for  your  present  honor  boxes. 

NewsVendOne™  by  Medart,  Inc.,  is  a 
revolutionary  new  vending  insert 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
newspapers  and  publishers  today  and 
into  the  21st.  century. 

The  NewsVendOn^  Insert,  with  its 
exclusive  patented  design,  is  ruggedly 
constructed  of  heavy  gauge  steel,  but 
priced  so  you  can  get  your  investment 
back  in  a  hurry. 

Why  continue  to  sell  all  your  papers 
for  the  price  of  one?  Install  the  quick 
loading,  easy-to-operate  insert...  9H 

and  get  in  now  on  the  hottest  thing  to 
hit  the  newspaper  industry  since 
Watergate.  ^1 

•  Takes  papers  up  to  3"  thick. 

•  No  complicated  adjustments  to  suit 
newspaper  thickness. 

•  Installs  in  under  10  minutes. 

•  Nutdriver  and  wrench  only  tools 
needed. 

•  Dispenses  papers  one  at  a 
time.. .every  time. 

•  Eliminates  pilferage  and  stolen  papers.^! 

•  Easy,  foolproof  operation. ..not 
affected  by  rain  or  snow. 

•  Completely  mechanical. ..no  batteries,  BH 
electrical  components,  other  complex  MB 
elements. 

•  Key  operated,  easy  bulk 

loading.. .anyone  can  do  it.  MB 

•  Holds  22"  of  papers.  BH 

•  Fits  most  models  including  stackers.  Bb 

•  Priced  right  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  « 

very  few  months.  ^ 


yS  newsvendowj 


newsvendone 


For  more  information,  call  Curtis  Bowie, 
President,  NewsVendOne^Inc. 

(601)  453-2506,  or  write  him  at  Box  658, 
Greenwood,  Mississippi  38930. 


A  division  of  Medart.  Ir>c 


Copyrights.  1963  and  1984,  by  NewsVendOne,  tnc.  All  rights  reserved. 

Patents  pertding  in  U.S.  Patent  Office.  NewsVendOne  is  a  trademark  of  NewsVendOne.  Iik. 


More  endorsement  controversies  sprout  up 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Miami  Herald  was  not  the  only 
newspaper  to  have  its  publisher  at 
odds  with  its  editor  over  a  presidential 
endorsement. 

(See  related  story  on  page  9.) 

At  the  New  York  News,,  publisher 
James  Hoge  went  against  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  editor  Gil  Spencer  and  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  John  J.  Smee  and  had 
the  newspaper  endorse  Ronald 
Reagan  for  re-election. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury-News , 
which,  like  the  Herald  is  a  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper,  opted  to  make  no 
presidential  “recommendation”  at  all 
in  its  editorials  after  the  publisher.  P. 
Anthony  Ridder,  and  editor  Rob  Elder 
found  themselves  at  an  impasse. 

New  York  News  editor  Spencer 
admitted  he  was  “upset”  about  the 
decision  to  endorse  Reagan. 

“The  editorial  did  not  represent  my 
personal  views.”  said  Spencer,  who 
joined  the  News  on  Sept.  1.  Pre¬ 
viously.  Spencei  was  editor  of 
Knight-Ridder's  Philadelidiia  Daily 
News,  which  endorsed  Walter  Mon¬ 
dale. 

“I'm  not  kicking  and  screaming 
about  it,”  Spencer  said.  “He's 
(Hoge)  the  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  I  don't  want  to  have  a 
split.” 

Spencer  said  that  Hoge  made  his 
decision  on  the  endorsement  after 
having  a  “fair  discussion”  with  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  Jack  Smee  and  him¬ 
self.  “1  made  my  argument  and  other 
people  made  their  arguments.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  the  editorial  in  the  paper.” 

Smee  retired  from  the  Daily 
News  on  Nov.  2.  Michael  Pakingham, 
who  is  an  associate  editor  at  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  will  join  the  news 
as  editorial  page  editor  on  Nov.  15. 

“Until  I  get  there.  I'm  not  going  to 
get  involved  in  the  debates  of  where 
the  papers  stands,”  said  Pakingham. 
The  Inquirer  endorsed  Mondale. 

Publisher  Hoge  did  not  return  any 
of  E&P’s  phone  calls  about  the 
Reagan  endorsement. 

In  San  Jose,  the  situation  was  not  a. 
matter  of  pro-Mondale  forces  versus 
pro-Reagan  forces  but  of  those  for 
Mondale  against  those  against  him, 
explained  publisher  Ridder. 

The  Mercury  News  “has  been  fair¬ 
ly  critical  of  Reagan,”  Ridder  said, 
but  there  were  those  on  the  editorial 
board  including  him  who  “felt  Mon¬ 
dale  would  be  a  disaster.” 

“I  would  not  say  1  was  pro-Reagan, 
but  1  was  very  much  opposed  to  Mon¬ 
dale,”  he  explained.  “Nobody  (on 
the  board)  was  positive  about 
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Che  Itnnsns  Citg  Cimrii 


Ronald  Reagan  for  President 


(b)r.  if  rirctrd.  wouM  be  pwhMi  and  iHdIed 


he  is  Ullui«  about  a  naval  bloekade.  that 
course  couM  lead  to  far  Rreater  danger  than 
the  present  policy. 

There  is  far  more  separating  the  candidates 
in  foreign  affairs  than  the  approach  to  Mos¬ 
cow  and  the  degree  of  intervention  In  Latin 
America.  IV  administration  hat  imposed 
some  trade  quotas,  but  Mr.  Reagan  Is  agaawt 
the  domestic  contMl  and  mandatory  steel 
quoU<  that  could  trigger  a  devastating  trade 


cause  of  the  undeniable  coridttion  of  the 
domestic  economy.  Tor  »-htte\er  reasons,  a 
lot  of  things  have  worked. 


percent  in  1M3.  Interest  rates  are  imaccept- 

ably  high,  and  farmers  bear  the  ^unt.  But  SPEAKING  T» 

tlS  percent  beats  M-pluB  percent.  Six  million 

new  jobs  are  the  reality  along  with  chronic  health 

imderemployment  and  industrial  dWoca-  neaiin 


SPEAKING  THE  PUBLIC  MIND 


The  Kansas  City  Times  endorsed  President  Reagan  over  Democratic  challenger 
Walter  Mondale,  but  published  a  cartoon  expressing  a  sharply  dissenting  view  next  to 
its  editorial. 

The  cartoon  dissenting  with  the  editorial  support  of  Reagan  was  drawn  by  Lee  Judge, 
a  member  of  the  staff  since  1981  and  also  on  the  editorial  board.  The  cartoon  showed  a 
man  pointing  to  the  adjacent  editorial  and  holding  his  nose. 

Judge  said  he  was  told  of  the  Reagan  endorsement  and  invited  by  publisher  James 
Hale  and  James  W.  Scott,  editor  of  the  editorial  page,  "to  express  disagreement  with  it 
if  I  wanted  to." 


Reagan.  I  agree  with  our  criticism  of 
Reagan  over  the  deficits  and  in  a  lot  of 
areas.” 

Ridder  said  editor  Elder  was  among 
those  on  the  nine-member  editorial 
board  who  favored  endorsing  Mon¬ 
dale  and  added  the  “majority  over¬ 
whelmingly  favored”  the  Democratic 
candidate. 

Elder  remarked  that  “at  least  two 
people  were  on  each  side.  This  was 
not  one  of  those  horror  stories  with 
the  publisher  on  one  side  and  every¬ 
body  else  on  the  other.” 

However,  Elder  gave  a  different 
version  of  events  from  Ridder.  “My 
own  reading  was  just  the  opposite. 
We  were  split  about  Reagan,  with 
some  people  mildly  for  him  and  some 
vociferously  against  him,”  Elder 
said.  “1  don't  really  think  there’s  a 
disagreement  (with  Ridder).  There’s  a 
difference  on  how  we  described  what 
happened.” 

Elder  also  described  his  own 
position  differently  from  the  publish¬ 
er's  account,  saying  “I  wasn’t  so 
much  for  Mondale  as  I  was  against 
Reagan.” 

Elder  said  that  “given  the  intensity 
of  feeling  on  both  sides,”  neither 
group  wanted  “to  ride  roughshod 


over  the  feelings  of  the  other  side” 
and  insist  on  an  editorial  stance. 
There  was  also  “considerable  feel¬ 
ing”  from  the  outset  at  the  board 
meeting  that  the  newspaper 
“shouldn’t  recommend  either  of 
these  two  guys,”  he  said.  The  paper 
ultimately  took  this  course. 

Ridder  noted  that,  regarding  the 
paper’s  previous  editorial  stands 
criticizing  the  President,  “a 
recommendation  for  Reagan  would 
have  been  at  odds  with  what  we  were 
saying.” 

The  Mercury-News  resolved  the 
situation  by  having  Elder  write  a  col¬ 
umn  on  Oct.  14  explaining  to  readers 
that  the  board  was  divided.  The  pa¬ 
per’s  editorials  themselves  did  not 
address  the  issue. 

The  paper  followed  up  the  Elder’s 
piece  on  Nov.  4  with  a  signed  column 
making  the  case  for  Reagan  by  one 
editorial  board  member  and  a  signed 
companion  column  stating  the  case 
for  Mondale  by  another  board  mem¬ 
ber,  Elder  said. 

Publisher  Ridder  noted  that  the 
Mercury-News  is  considering  adopt¬ 
ing  a  no-endorsements  policy  for  pre¬ 
sidential  candidates,  but  so  far  has 
decided  “to  keep  our  options  open.” 
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Premiums  as  circulation  builders  and  carrier  incentives: 

Newspapers  like  those  big  ticket  items 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Trips  to  Hawaii  or  a  first-class  res¬ 
taurant  work  well  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Tickets  to  Pirates  baseball  games 
are  hot  in  Pittsburgh. 

Scratch-off  cards,  offering  instant 
prizes  are  big  in  Sacramento. 

And  in  Des  Moines,  you'll  get  a  big 
response  if  you  offer  hats,  tee  shirts, 
sweaters  or  even  shoelaces  with  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  Hawkeyes  emblems 
—  but  you’ll  get  an  even  bigger  re¬ 
sponse  with  plain  old  cold  cash. 

When  it  comes  to  the  most  effective 
premiums  for  circulation  carriers  and 
managers,  there  is  still  a  fair  amount 
of  regional  variation  among  newspa¬ 
pers. 

In  some  cities,  youth  carriers  are 
willing  to  methodically  rack  up  sales 
points  for  big-ticket  prizes  like  a  port¬ 
able  stereo  or  a  home  computer.  In 
others,  instant  rewards  bring  in  the 
most  sales. 

Vacation  contests  or  day  trips  are 
extraordinarily  good  motivators  for 
some  newspapers,  while  some  carrier 
forces  like  merchandi.se  or  cash. 

Despite  these  differences,  howev¬ 
er,  there  are  also  some  common  char¬ 
acteristics  of  premiums  offered  by 
newspapers  these  days;  They  are  get¬ 
ting  more  varied,  more  sophisticated, 
and  —  on  the  whole  —  more 
expensive. 

And  according  to  an  unscientific 
survey  of  circulation  and  promotion 
managers  conducted  by  E&P,  the 
premiums  are  more  effective  than 
ever. 

At  the  same  time,  newspapers  have 
also  begun  to  use  their  premiums  not 
simply  for  the  old  reasons  of 
increasing  sales  and  morale,  but  also 


to  upgrade  customer  service,  encour¬ 
age  early  subscription  payment  — 
and  even  to  slow  down,  if  only  a  little, 
the  notoriously  high  turnover  of  carri¬ 
ers. 

The  increasing  —  and  increasingly 
sophisticated  —  use  of  premiums  by 
newspapers  in  many  ways  simply  re¬ 
flects  what  is  happening  in  American 
business  generally. 

Premiums  for  sales  incentives  are 
an  $8.3  billion  business,  Dan  Baird  of 
Chicago-based  Associated  Incentives 
Representatives  said  recently. 


Vacation  contests  or 
day  trips  are 
extraordinariiy  good 
motivators  for  some 
newspapers,  white  some 
carrier  forces  tike 
merchandise  or  cash. 


"The  incentive  business  has  grown 
tremendously,"  he  said.  "I'll  give 
you  one  example.  We  were  the  first 
premium  representative  for  Seiko 
watches.  At  the  time,  about  ten  years 
ago,  they  were  probably  moving 
$3,200  worth  of  watches  (in  sales  for 
premiums).  Last  year,  we  alone 
moved  $3  million  worth." 

The  example  of  Seiko,  a  well- 
recognized  brand  name  with  a  quality 
reputation,  is  not  accidental.  Another 
characteristic  of  modern-day  pre¬ 
mium  offering  is  that  the  merchandise 
is  top  quality. 

"Overall,  the  biggest  and  hottest 
items  are  brand  name  items.  In  the 
past  it  used  to  be  that  if  you  gave  a 


premium  to  someone,  they  didn’t 
mind  about  quality.  (Businesses)  fig¬ 
ured,  here  was  something  they  didn’t 
have,  (employees)  will  be  happy  just 
to  get  it  —  and  by  and  large  they 
were,”  Baird  said. 

"But  then  (businesses)  noticed  that 
performance  was  going  downhill  on 
those  kinds  of  incentives,"  Baird 
added.  "Now,  a  company  like  Kraft 
Foods,  one  of  our  accounts,  takes  our 
highest  quality  merchandise.  If  it’s  a 
watch,  they  take  Seiko,  if  it’s  a  com¬ 
puter,  it’s  an  Apple." 

"You  undermine  your  sales  contest 
if  you  use  shoddy  merchandise,” 
added  Frank  Dierson,  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Promotion  Marketing 
Association  of  America. 

That’s  as  true  for  newspaper.s  as 
any  other  business,  says  Edward 
Smith,  home  delivery  manager  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal. 

"We’ve  found  with  an  adult  carrier 
force  that  the  one  thing  you  have  to  do 
if  you  are  going  to  use  merchandise, 
it’s  got  to  be  top-quality  stuff,"  Smith 
said. 

Adds  Lou  Cerutti,  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  circulation  promotion 
manager:  "Quality  is  very,  very 
important.  When  you’re  choosing 
premiums,  look  for  a  distributor  who 
offers  high  quality." 

There  are  two  reasons. 

First,  as  Cerutti  can  testify,  news¬ 
papers  can  get  stung  by  off-brand  pro¬ 
ducts. 

"We  really  took  a  bath  three  years 
ago,”  Cerutti  recalled.  "This  fellow 
sold  us  200  of  these  ‘pong’-type  video 
machines.  Just  as  the  fad  was  going 
out. 

(Continued  on  page  2Pt 
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Big  ticket 

(Continued  from  page  IP) 


“Somehow  when  the  games  were 
stored,  they  got  wet.  And  when  they 
get  wet,  they  don’t  work.” 

Unfortunately,  Cerutti  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  games  were  inoperable  until 
they  had  been  distributed  to  carriers. 
Because  there  was  no  warranty  on  the 
close-out  item,  the  newspaper  was 
forced  to  buy  replacements  at  retail 
prices. 

Besides  protecting  the  paper, 
however,  another  reason  for  offering 
top  quality  premiums  is  their  appeal  to 
carriers,  particularly  to  increasingly 
sophisticated  youth  carriers. 

“This  is  the  high-tech  generation,” 
said  Steve  Klaus,  who  as  circulation 

“You  undermine  your 
sales  contest  if  you  use 
shoddy  merchandise,” 
added  Frank  Dierson, 
general  counsel  for  the 
Promotion  Marketing 
Association  of  America. 


promotion  manager  for  the  Des 
Moine  Register  decides  on  incentives 
for  8,000  carriers,  7,500  of  them  youth 
carriers. 

Across  the  country,  circulation 
managers  report  that  electronic  mer¬ 
chandise  —  portable  telephones, 
briefcase-sized  radios  and  computers 
—  are  strong  incentives. 

“Telephones  are  a  big  item  right 
now,”  Klaus  said.  “And  the  big 
radios  and  Walkman  radios  are  also 
very  big  items.” 

Computers  are  also  increasingly 
popular  newspaper  premiums. 

At  the  Des  Moines  Register  com¬ 
puters  are  the  biggest  payoffs  in  the 
paper’s  frequent  sales  contests.  A 
full-size  Commodore  computer  sys¬ 
tem  goes  for  2,200  sales  points  — 
about  74  subscriptions. 

“Now  (carriers)  aren’t  going  to  get 
that  in  a  two-  or  three-week  promo¬ 
tion  period,  but  we’ll  hold  points  from 
contest  to  contest.”  Carriers  can  also 
pay  part  of  the  computer  cost. 

High  dollar  items  are  most  effective 
with  adult  carriers,  some  circulation 
managers  say. 

At  the  Sacramento  Bee,  for 
example,  merchandise  is  most  pop¬ 
ular  with  district  managers,  who 
usually  have  growing  families  and 
cannot  get  away  for  the  travel 
incentive  packages  which  are  popular 
with  carriers. 

And  on  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  Evening  Journal,  whose  600-plus 


carrier  force  is  comprised  entirely  of 
adults,  incentives  are  almost  always 
cash  plus  merchandise. 

During  the  fall  season,  when  the 
paper  makes  its  biggest  push  for  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  incentive  prize  can  be 
impressive,  indeed. 

This  year,  for  example,  the  top 
prize  is  a  silver  and  red  1985  Ford 
Escort.  Carriers  who  sign  25  orders 
during  the  current  two-month  cam¬ 
paign  wilt  be  entered  in  the  drawing 
for  the  car. 

But  merchandise  need  not  be 
expensive  to  be  effective,  the  manag¬ 
ers  say. 

“Some  of  the  old  constants  — 
sweatshirts,  tee  shirts,  hats  —  they 
always  work  very  well,”  said  Jim 
Martin,  circulation  promotion 
director  for  the  Detroit  News,  which, 
with  12,000  carriers,  is  the  nation’s 
largest  carrier  force. 

Clothing  is  low  in  cost  and  has  great 
appeal  to  youth  carriers,  Martin  said. 

“The  only  thing  that  changes  is  that 
the  sweatshirt  colors  will  be  pink  and 
turquoise  now  instead  of  grey  and 
blue,”  Martin  said. 

Many  newspapers  find  that  items 
designed  around  a  local  team  are 
etfective  low-cost  premiums. 

“Anything  with  the  (U.  of  Iowa) 
Hawkeyes  or  (Iowa  State)  Cyclones 
on  it  is  a  big  item  here,”  Des  Moines 
Register’s  Klaus  said.  “That  goes  for 
anything  from  shoe  strings  and  pens 
to  some  very  nice  winter-weight 
jackets.  We  gave  away  369  of  them 
last  year.” 

Baseball  gloves,  footballs  or  bas¬ 
ketballs  also  work  as  well  in  the  1980s 
as  they  did  when  carriers  were  col¬ 
lecting  350-a-week,  says  Larry  Fink, 
circulation  promotion  manager  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 


Despite  these 
differences,  however, 
there  are  also  some 
common  characteristics 
of  premiums  offered  by 
newspapers  these  days: 
They  are  getting  more 
varied,  more 
sophisticated,  and  —  on 
the  whole  —  more 
expensive. 


For  every  old  standby,  however,  it 
seems  there  are  ten  new  items,  the 
new  fad  that  circulation  managers 
hope  will  be  effective  sales  motiva¬ 
tors. 

That’s  particularly  true  in  news¬ 
papers  because  incentive  premium 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  like  to 


experiment  in  this  industry. 

“Newspapers  are  real  good  on  new 
items,  you  can  always  go  to  them  with 
an  item  that’s  hot.  They  are  great  test 
markets,”  Associated  Incentive  Rep¬ 
resentatives’  Baird  said. 

Premium  houses  like  especially  the 
fact  that  newspapers  advertise  pre¬ 
miums  they  offer  to  subscribers. 

“It’s  a  great  blurb,”  Baird  said. 

“The  premium  businesses  are 
dogging  us  with  new  stuff  con¬ 
stantly,”  the  Detroit  News’  Martin 
said. 

But,  then,  there’s  a  good  reason  for 
that,  Martin  added  quickly. 

“The  new  item  that  is  marketable 
and  catchy  is  very  cool,”  he  said. 

At  the  moment,  the  News  is  hoping 
that  carriers  will  respond  to  a  portable 


For  district  managers, 
the  paper  not  only  uses  a 
catalogue,  but  has  also 
opened  accounts  with  a 
number  of  stores  which 
will  redeem  their 
incentives. 


phonograph  that  allows  someone  to 
play  an  album  and  yet  walk  around. 

“That’s  going  to  be  one  we  sink  or 
swim  on,”  he  said. 

Martin  knows,  too,  what  it  is  like  to 
sink  on  a  new,  “can't  miss”  item. 

“What  was  a  flop?  Wall  Walkers 
were  a  big  flop.  We  had  to  buy  a  lot  of 
them  to  make  it  worthwhile,  and  now 
they  just  lie  around,”  he  said  of  the 
plastic,  spider-like  creatures  that 
were  designed  “walk”  down  walls 
they  were  thrown  against. 

Newspapers  don’t  just  rely  on  pre¬ 
mium  houses  for  their  merchandise 
ideas,  Martin  said. 

“Flops  occur  when  people  just 
guess  about  an  item  and  make  an 
arbitrary  decision  with  no  research. 
You’ve  got  to  research,”  he  said. 

The  most  frequent  type  of  research, 
not  surprisingly,  is  word  of  mouth. 

Said  Martin:  “We  (circulation  pro¬ 
motion  managers)  are  constantly  ask¬ 
ing  each  other,  ‘What  works  for  you?’ 
You  particularly  ask  the  guy  with  just 
75  carriers,  because  he  is  in  tune  with 
the  streets.  He  may  even  look  like  a 
kid  himself,  for  that  matter.” 

Also,  good  sources  are  drivers, 
Martin  added.  “If  a  guy  drives  a 
truck,  and  gives  you  an  idea,  and  sees 
(the  item  being  used)  —  he  takes  pride 
in  that,”  Martin  said. 

One  way  newspapers  solve  the 
problem  of  coming  up  with  new  mer¬ 
chandise  ideas  is  simply  to  let  the 
circulation  worker  pick  himself. 
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Most  commonly,  that  means  using 
the  catalogues  from  one  of  a  number 
of  premium  houses  such  as  E.D. 
Kramer  of  Gardenia,  Ca.  Typically, 
carriers  or  district  managers  are 
awarded  points  they  can  redeem  for 
the  catalogue  merchandise. 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  however, 
goes  one  better. 

They  let  youth  carrier  redeem  their 
“Lucky  Bucks”  at  “Carrier  Cir¬ 
cuses,”  real  circuses  which  also  fea¬ 
ture  everything  from  candy  to  home 
computers  as  prizes. 

For  district  managers,  the  paper  not 
only  uses  a  catalogue,  but  has  also 
opened  accounts  with  a  number  of 
stores  which  will  redeem  their 
incentives.  The  employees  can  get 
suits,  tires,  meats  —  and  can  even 
book  a  trip  out  of  town. 

Travel,  in  fact,  is  probably  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  newspaper  incentive  pre¬ 
mium. 

More  and  more  newspapers  have 
found  that  incentive  so  effective  they 
have  adopted  promotion  programs 
that  involve  travel  almost  entirely. 

“What  really  turns  on  our  carriers 
is  travel,”  said  Steve  Gunn,  home 
delivery  manger  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  publishers 
of  the  Deseret  News  and  Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 

“The  first  time  we  offered  travel,  in 
1980,  we  had  record  production.  We 
doubled  anything  we  had  had 
before,”  Gunn  said. 

Since  those  days.  Salt  Lake  City 
has  devised  a  fairly  exotic  travel  sche¬ 
dule. 

District  managers  can  win  trips  to 
Mexico  City  or  Hawaii,  but  the 
incentive  doesn't  end  there.  Even 
after  the  trip  is  won,  extra  sales  entitle 
the  manager  to  get  to  the  resorts  by  a 
cruise  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Employees  push  hard  for  travel, 
Gunn  said. 


Travel,  in  fact,  is 
probably  the  fastest 
growing  newspaper 
incentive  premium. 


“When  we  last  offered  the  trip  to 
Hawaii,  we  had  54  area  managers  at 
the  time  —  and  34  won  the  trip,”  he 
said. 

At  about  the  time  that  Salt  Lake 
City  adopted  travel,  it  also 
experimented  with  increasing  sales 
incentives  for  the  managers. 

“We  figured  if  the  area  manager 
can  get  excited,  he  can  get  his  carriers 
excited,"  Gunn  said.  “We  have  area 
managers  who  will  go  out  themselves 
and  write  more  orders  than  their  carri¬ 
ers.” 


That  kind  of  travel  can  be  costly, 
but  also  cost-effective,  Gunn  added. 

“Using  travel,  we’re  spending 
$5.85  an  order.  If  you  compare  the 
cost,  travel  is  a  lot  more  expensive 
(than  merchandise),  but  travel  really 
brings  in  the  orders. 


“When  we  last  offered 
the  trip  to  Hawaii,  we  had 
54  area  managers  at  the 
time  —  and  34  won  the 
trip,”  he  said. 


“So  while  you  may  be  spending 
50%  or  even  100%  more  —  you’re 
getting  three  times  the  orders,”  Gunn 
added. 

Both  Salt  Lake  City  papers  are  now 
consistently  ahead  of  promotion 
goals,  Gunn  said.  Recently,  for 
example,  the  papers  set  a  goal  of  3, 100 
orders  and  got  3,500. 

Travel  is  also  a  potent  incentive  for 
district  manager  at  the  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  (Calif.)  Register,  said  circulation 
director  Tom  Peterson. 

“We  have  travel  promotions  going 
12  months  a  year,”  he  said.  “We  end 
one  and  start  another.  We  offer  trips 
that  are  affairs  for  couples  and  trips 
that  are  family  affairs.  And  we  really 
treat  people  super.” 

Recent  Register  destinations  have 
been  been  Hawaii  —  which  E&P 
found  is  far  and  away  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  resort  incentive  —  Tahoe,  Mex¬ 
ico  City  and  Las  Vegas. 

Trips  for  youth  carriers  are,  of 
course,  more  modest. 

“With  kids  we  have  day  trips,  any¬ 
thing  where  the  district  manager  can 
be  involved  with  the  kids:  pizza 
places,  jalopy  races,  or  these  go-cart 
race  tracks,”  Peterson  said. 

“Kids  enjoy  being  with  the  district 
manager.  He’s  like  a  Boy  Scout  leader 
with  them,”  he  added. 

Day  trips  for  youth  carriers  are  pop¬ 
ular  with  almost  all  papers,  even  when 
travel  is  not  a  major  part  of  promo¬ 
tion. 

Professional  sports  games  are  very 
big:  the  Post-Gazette  takes  carriers  to 
see  the  Pirates,  the  Penguins  and 
Steelers.  In  this  championship  year 
for  the  Detroit  Tigers,  the  Detroit 
News  “probably  went  through  3,500 
tickets,”  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager  Martin  said. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  carriers  travel 
to  San  Francisco  to  see  the  Giants. 

The  Bee  also  uses  its  trips  as  a  way 
to  keep  carriers  delivering  during  per¬ 
iods  when  many  drop  out,  circulation 
director  Cerutti  said. 

“We  end  a  trip  contest  on  the  first 
of  the  month  or  on  the  last  week  of  a 


month,  but  we  don’t  make  the  trip 
until  the  the  5th  or  6th  of  the  month. 
One  rule  is  that  a  carrier  has  to  be  on 
his  route  when  he  takes  the  trip.  This 
way  we  get  the  collection,”  Cerutti 
said,  adding  that  the  requirement 
helps  a  little  in  retaining  carriers. 

Many  more  newspapers  than  ever 
before  now  will  fly  carriers  to  vaca¬ 
tion  spots. 

The  Detroit  News  in  recent  years 
has  offered  trips  to  the  Bahamas,  Tor¬ 
onto,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  New 
York  City. 

Insurance  is  an  obvious  concern 
when  a  paper  takes  youth  carriers  out 
of  town,  but  it  need  not  be  a  paralyz¬ 
ing  fear,  the  News’  Martin  said. 

“It’s  no  different  really  than  taking 
a  kid  on  a  fifth  grade  field  trip,”  he 
said. 

Once  a  year  the  legal  department 
reviews  the  paper’s  half-page  type¬ 
written  legal  release  form.  All  chil¬ 
dren  are  insured  by  the  paper  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  whatever  insurance  they  may 
have  themselves. 

More  newspapers  this  year  will  be 
sending  carriers  overseas  because  of 
Parade  magazine’s  Young  Columbus 
program  which  offers  a  trip  to  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland  as  top  prize. 

Where  travel  is  popular,  it  seems  to 
replace  cash  as  an  incentive. 

“Money  doesn’t  have  the  drawing 
power  of  something  like  a  trip  that  (an 
employee  normally  would  not  get  to 
go  on,”  Salt  Lake’s  Gunn  said. 

“Very  few  of  our  (youth  carriers) 
redeem  for  cash,  maybe  10%.”  said 
Peterson  of  the  Orange  County  Regis¬ 
ter. 

At  some  papers,  however,  nothing 
beats  cash. 

Despite  its  extensive  merchandise 
and  day  trip  incentives,  for  example, 
the  Des  Moines  Register  finds  that  its 
carriers  prefer  cash. 

More  and  more 
newspapers  have  found 
that  incentive  so  effective 
they  have  adopted 
promotion  programs  that 
involve  travel  almost 
entirely. 

“Most  carriers,  whether  youth  or 
adult,  want  cash.  I’d  say  just  10%  to 
20%  redeem  for  merchandise,  it’s  not 
a  high  percentage,”  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager  Klaus  said. 

The  Register  pays  S3  or  30  points 
for  each  eight-week  subscription 
signed. 

If  it  is  true  among  the  almost  entire¬ 
ly  youth  carrier  force  at  the  Register, 
it  is  even  more  true  for  the  all-adult 
(Continued  on  page  4P) 
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The 

Worid  Almanac 
Executive 
Appointment  Book 
1986 


SAVE  UP  TO  73% 


on  these  special  premiums  from  World 
Almanac  Publications  (And  help  us  drive 
our  accountants  crazy) 

It  borders  on  the  ridiculous,  actually.  “You  can’t  do  this!  ’’our  accountants  sob. 
And  it’s  driving  our  accountants  nuts.  “These  are  profit  centers!  ’’  We  just 

We’ve  reduced  the  price  of  four  of  our  enigmatically. 

newest  and  most  popular  World  Order  from  us  at  these  special  prices 
Almanac  Publications  titles  to  less  and  give  your  prized  people  premiums 
than  a  third  of  their  retail  value  to  they'll  prize.  And  well  finally  get  to 
help  newspaper  premium  and  find  out  what  an  accountant  driven  to 
incentive  programs,  the  edge  will  do! 


THE  WORLD  ALMANAC 
EXECUTIVE  APPOINTMENT 
BOOK  1985 


HOW  TO  TALK 
MONEY 


THE  LANGUAGE 
OF  SPORT 


As  essential  as  a 
first-aid  kit  for  every 
home,  Fire!  contains 
all  the  information 
you  need  to  prevent 
and  escape  this 
pervasive  menace. 
Includes  safety 
and  prevention 
checklists. 

Suggested  Retail 


All  the  financial 
terminology  anybody 
needs  to  know  for 
sound  investment 
decisions,  clearly 
explained  and  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged. 
And  the  introduction 
tells  how  to  talk  to 
financial  profession¬ 
als  and  make  the 
best  use  of  the  book! 


A  dictionary  of 
sports  talk  with  over 
5,000  definitions  of 
terms  used  in  base¬ 
ball,  basketball,  foot¬ 
ball,  hockey,  soccer, 
golf,  tennis  and  other 
sports. 


The  appointment  book  with  an 
added  dimension:  a  World  Alma¬ 
nac  reference  section  with  such 
valuable  lists  as  toll-free,  24-hour 
telephone  numbers  of  airlines, 
rental  car  agencies,  credit  card 
companies,  hotels  and  government 
agencies.  Each  weekly  two-page 
spread  features  a  sidebar  with 
information,  both  serious  and 
amusing,  for  the  businessperson. 
Permacote  cover,  8x11,  head  and 
footbands,  red  marker  ribbon. 


Suggested  Retail 
Price:  $’ 

Special  Premium 
Price:  $5 


Speciai  Premium 


Suggested  Retail 


Suggested  Retail  Price:  $17.95 

Special  Premium  Price:  $5.00 


Special  Premium 


For  more  information,  please  call  Jane  D.  Flatt  at 


Newsday 

(Continued  from  page  4P) 


During  the  summer,  when  News- 
day  set  its  sights  on  signing  up  6,000 
new  subscribers  to  push  its  daily 
circulation  over  the  540,000  mark, 
each  new  daily  subscription  was 
worth  2  points,  each  new  daily  and 
Sunday  subscription  was  good  for  3 
points,  and  Sunday-only  was  a  point. 

Carriers  who  accumulated  150 
points  between  June  15  and  August  9 
qualified  for  a  5-day  trip  to  Nassau  in 
the  Bahamas,  or  they  could  decide  to 
forego  the  trip  and  take  $500  in  cash 
instead.  Newsday  always  gives  its 
carriers  the  option  of  choosing  cash 
instead  of  a  trip. 

Points  can  only  be  cashed  in  once, 
so  carriers  also  have  to  choose 
whether  to  use  them  for  one  of  the 
weekly  prizes  or  save  them  in  order  to 
qualify  for  one  of  the  major  trips. 

Parents  don’t  get  to  travel  with  their 
kids.  Instead,  Newsday  selects 
chaperones  from  among  its  270  dis¬ 
trict  managers,  with  one  adult  along 
for  every  six  kids. 


Vincent  Bordash, 
circulation  director, 
added  that  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  a 
growing  demand  among 
carriers  for  Michael 
Jackson  t-shirts. 


The  weekly  offerings  can  be  any¬ 
thing  from  seeing  a  Mets  games  to 
running  shoes  and  gifts  for  Mother’s 
and  Father’s  Days.  There  are  also 
white  water  rafting  trips,  outings  to 
local  theme  parks,  and  wind  surfing 
expeditions. 

The  summer  circulation  promotion 
offered  weekly  prizes  of  beach 
apparel  and  assorted  beach  gear  and 
overnight  trips  to  “wet  and  wild’’ 
Action  Park.  The  value  of  the  weekly 
premium  a  carrier  receives  depends, 
of  course,  on  how  many  points  he  or 
she  collected  and  cashed  in. 

Carriers  also  have  the  option  of 
splitting  up  their  points  in  various 
ways.  A  carrier  with  50  points  can 
decide,  for  example,  to  use  them  for 
five  10-point  prizes,  save  them  all  for 
the  grand  prize,  or  use  10  points  for  a 
weekly  prize  and  put  the  rest  towards 
winning  the  Nassau  trip. 

The  length  of  time  for  trips  also  var¬ 
ies.  The  longest  was  a  35-day  bus  ride 
across  the  U.S.,  while  the  trips  to 
Europe  usually  run  around  10  days. 
The  around-the-world  trip  was  for  1 1 


days,  and  Targe  admitted  that  led  to 
some  monumental  cases  of  jet  lag. 
“The  kids  were  really  dragging  at  the 
end,’’  he  said. 

There’s  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
carriers  who  can  qualify  for  pre¬ 
miums,  either.  Targe  noted  that  as 
many  kids  who  accumulate  enough 
points  can  go  on  a  trip,  and  Newsday 
has  had  as  many  as  icio  go  along. 

Before  the  kids  leave,  there’s  a 
meeting  with  parents  in  attendance 
where  Newsday  officials  “tell  what 
we  expect  from  carriers  on  these 
trips.  We’ve  sent  kids  home  from  trips 
for  not  behaving,’’  Targe  said. 

A  Newsday  subscription  costs 
$2.50  for  a  full  week,  versus  $2.80  on 
the  newsstands.  Six-day  sub¬ 
scriptions  costs  $1.50,  while  Sunday- 
only  cost  $1. 

Carriers,  however,  take  home  480 
for  every  seven-day  subscription,  300 
for  each  daily-only,  and  180  for  each 
Sunday-only. 

Averaging  40  to  50  papers  each,  a 
Newsday  carrier  can  make  $25  to  $30 
a  week,  including  tips. 

The  premiums  are  designed  not 
only  as  sales  incentives  but  also  to 
reduce  turnover.  Targe  noted  that  the 
average  “life”  of  a  Newsday  carrier  is 
16  months. 

In  addition  to  premiums,  Newsday 
promotes  carrier  longevity  with  a 
“recognition  program.’’  Bordash 
explained  that  carriers  are  nurtured 
up  through  the  ranks,  progressing 
from  a  “beginner”  rating  to  “regular, 
master,  ace”  and  finally  “honor.” 

Carriers  making  to  master  are  re¬ 
warded  with  a  “master’s  sweater,” 
Bordash  said,  while  ace’s  get  a  $25 
education  bond.  Kids  achieving  the 
honor’s  rank  receive  a  $50  bond,  and 
will  get  a  $  100  bond  after  they’ve  been 
an  honor  carrier  for  one  year  and  for 
every  year  thereafter. 

“Our  carriers  give  up  a  lot  of  after 
school  activities,”  Bordash  com¬ 
mented.  “We  like  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
to  make  them  feel  appreciated.” 

And  then  there  are  the  parties  for 
good  service  —  pizza  parties,  break 
dance  parties,  roller  skating  parties. 
“The  idea  is  to  keep  the  subscribers 
you  have,”  Targe  said. 

He  remarked  that  Newsday  doesn't 
just  announce  a  contest  and  tell  its 
carriers  “to  go  get  ’em.” 

There’s  a  “continuous”  training 
process  which  usually  involves  hav¬ 
ing  the  district  managers  show  the 
merchandise  and  slide  shows  of  films 
of  the  travel  destinations,  Targe  said. 
In  addition,  all  of  Newsday’s  district 
managers  themselves  receive  special 
training  in  how  to  work  with  children. 

“The  whole  (distribution)  network 


receives  continuous  training  in  sales 
techniques  and  how  to  use  these  pre¬ 
miums,”  Targe  said. 

Newsday  involves  parents  in  its 
carrier  training  as  well.  To  become  a 
carrier,  a  youngster  first  must  be 
“certified”  that  he  or  she  has  passing 
grades  in  school.  The  next  step,  is  a 
meeting  with  the  parents  to  “make 
them  aware  of  the  responsibility  of 
carriers,”  Targe  said.  And, 
acknowledging  that  on  rainy  or  snowy 
days  it’s  usually  the  parents  who  drive 
the  kids  around  on  their  routes,  he 
added;  “If  you  have  a  good  carrier, 
then  you  have  a  good  parent.” 

In  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties, 
where  Newsday  has  about  90%  of  its 
circulation,  the  paper  is  on  the  news¬ 
stands  by  7  a.m.,  but  daily  home 
delivery  is  in  the  afternoons,  usually 
between  2:30  and  4:30  p.m. 

In  Queens,  where  Newsday  sells 
about  50,000  copies,  home  delivery  is 
in  the  morning  but  that  has  not  posed 
any  problems  with  using  teenagers  for 
carriers,  Targe  said. 

Newsday  has  no  plans  to  convert  to 
a.m.  home  delivery  in  Nassau  and 


‘They’ve  both  spent 
millions  in  cash  prizes. 
The  News  has  lost 
circulation  and  the  Post 
is  flat,”  he  said.  ‘We  don’t 
do  that  and  we’ve  had 
tremendous  growth  in 
circulation.” 


Suffolk,  but  if  the  change  is  ever  made 
the  paper  would  continue  to  rely  on  its 
youthful  carrier  force  rather  than 
switch  to  adults,  he  commented. 
“The  carrier  system  doesn't  keep 
Newsday  committed  to  a  p.m. 
cycle.” 

Sunday  home  delivery  in  all  areas  is 
by  8  a.m. 

Carriers  are  taught  from  the  outset 
to  deliver  newspapers  right  to  the 
front  door  and  to  work  on  building  up 
personal  contacts  along  their  routes. 

Newsday  provides  each  carrier 
with  a  non-subscriber  list  on  his  route 
for  delivery  each  Thursday  of  its  total 
market  coverage  product,  Newsday 
Extra. 

The  total  market  distribution  prod¬ 
uct  helps  carriers  “build  a  bridge”  to 
non-subscribers  on  their  routes.  Tar¬ 
ge  said. 

Although  he  declined  to  state  how 
much  Newsday  spends  annually  for 
its  premiums  and  other  carrier 
incentives,  Targe  said  the  amount  is 
(Continued  on  page  8P) 
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EFFECTIVE  and  EFFICIENT! 

IDEfiSTHfiT 


PRIZE  CATALOGS 


COFFEE  MUGS 


4IONOR  BAGI 


^O^RO 


CHANGE;  MATS 


Use  our  big,  full  color 
books  Irt  subscription 
promotions  and  let  youi 
corriers  and  managers 
earn  from  a  huge 
assortment  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  Prizes  for  youth 
and  adult,  male  and 
female. 


Great  for  carriers, 
subscribers,  office 
personnei,  and 
golf  tournaments, 
our  good  looking 
caps  sport  your 
logo.  Choose  from 
several  styles  and 
color  combine- 


Picture  your  imprinted 
coffee  cups  on  the 
desks  of  advertisers,  ad 
agencies,  in  the  homes 
of  subscribers,  new 
residents.  Give  them  at 
open  house  or  anni¬ 
versaries. 


Show  you  are  proud  of 
your  top  carriers  by 
presenting  them  with 
specially  Imprinted 
bags.  We’ll  help  you 
with  a  design. 


Ourjcolorful 
garments  show  off 
your  newspaper 
name  in  style, 
identify  your  peo¬ 
ple.  And,  our  cute 
TOT-T-SHIRTS,  with 
your  headline, 
make  perfect  gifts 
for  new  mothers. 


Promote  your  ^news¬ 
paper  where  people 
are  buying  with  our 
beautiful  coin  mats. 
Get  attention  beside 
the  cash  register  at  your 


Travel  gives  an  extra 
dimension  to  promo¬ 
tions.  Our  unique  TRAVEL 
PASS  certificate  allows 
the  recipient  to  decide 
when  and  where  to  go. 
Our  exclusive  “We  Want 
Your  Best”  package 
saiutes  top  carriers  and 
managers  with  trips  to 
fun  destinations. 


We  have  dozens  of  “ideas  that  work”  ready  to  help  you  with  any 
promotion  or  award  program  in  any  department. 

Ask  your  Berkley-Small  representative  or  call  our  office. 


lOOO  Hillcrest  Rd.  •  Mobile: AL  36609  •  (205)  343-1717 
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Detroit  News 

(Continued  from  page  8P) 


The  range  of  prizes  is  exhausting. 
Even  dirt  bikes  have  been  offered  as 
an  incentive.  One  campaign  in  the 
spring  of  1983  unveiled  a  Timex  Sin¬ 
clair  1000  home  computer  as  a  top 
draw.  That  unit  was  followed  by  the 
Commodore  VIC-20  in  the  summer 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  a  Texas 
Instrument  system  topped  the  list. 

“That  series  of  incentives  saturat¬ 
ed  the  market  of  carriers  interested  in 
home  computers,”  Martin  said. 
“We’re  reaching  the  point  where 
units  like  those  can  be  reintroduced .  ’  ’ 

Spurt  prizes  are  sometimes  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  middle  of  a  major  cam¬ 
paign  to  perk  the  sales  attention  of 
carriers  whose  interest  wanes.  Those 
small  items,  like  wrist  bands,  socks,  a 
Michael  Jackson  pin  and  hats,  can  be 
won  in  addition  to  accumulating 
points  toward  a  bigger  prize. 

Each  major  campaign  is  kicked  off 
by  the  district  managers  who  hold  a 
local  sales  meeting  for  the  carriers  at 
their  paper  stations. 

“I’ve  been  at  a  sales  meeting  with 
100  carriers  and  parents,”  Martin 
said.  “It’s  quite  a  sight  to  see  them 
rushing  out  the  door  to  sell  the 
News.” 

From  day  one  when  a  carrier  gets  a 
News  route  he  picks  up  tips  on  selling 
subscriptions,  most  of  them  revolving 
around  product  knowledge.  He  learns 
the  strengths  of  the  all  day  editorial 
product,  late  sports  scores,  in-depth 
reporting,  fashions,  science,  color 
weather  and  food  coupons  that  far 
outweigh  the  cost  of  a  $1 .40  weeekly 
subscription. 

Printed  color  material  explaining 

Premium  spending 
by  newspapers 

A  survey  last  September  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  found  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  circulation  premiums 
and  incentives  was  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  newspaper  size. 

Newspapers  with  under  10,000 
circulation  spent  an  average  of  $4,170 
on  premiums.  Those  in  the  10,000  to 
24,999  category  spent  an  average  of 
$8,316  for  circulation  pre¬ 
mium  purposes,  while  those  in  the 
25,000  to  49,999  range  spent  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $26,013. 

In  the  50,000  to  99,999  category,  the 
average  spent  on  circulation  pre¬ 
miums  was  $73,521. 

The  largest  amount  of  money, 
$241,875  on  average,  was  spent  by 
newspapers  with  circulations  of 
100,000  or  more. 


the  prizes  and  rules  of  each  contest 
are  created  by  the  paper’s  marketing 
services  department.  Cindy  Mor- 
phew,  a  marketing  supervisor,  is  as¬ 
signed  to  the  circulation  department 
to  turn  out  roughly  20  pieces  a  year 
that  are  created  by  one  to  four  artists 
depending  on  the  scope  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Posters,  flyers  and  brochures 
are  designed  as  take  home  material  to 
encourage  family  participation.  Thir¬ 
teen  thousand  copies  of  each  piece  are 
printed  for  the  carriers.  The  literature 
from  one  1983  contest  recently  took  a 
first  prize  in  the  INPA  carrier  promo¬ 
tion  category  for  large  dailies. 

“We  want  parents  to  see  what  their 
son  or  daughter  can  win.  Selling  is  a 
useful  skill  for  carriers  to  learn  and 
knocking  door-to-door  helps  these 
children  later  in  life,”  said  Martin. 

“Mothers  and  fathers  call  me  and 
writer  letters  all  the  time.  They  can’t 
believe  the  merchandise  we  offer  like 
globes,  dictionaries  and  solar  calcula¬ 
tors,  things  that  can  be  used  in  school 
work.” 

Several  contests  each  year  give  car¬ 
riers  a  chance  to  bring  home  the  ba¬ 
con.  They  can  put  a  turkey  or  ham  on 
the  table  for  holidays,  win  chocolates 
for  sweetest  day  and  take  home  a 
freshly-cut  tree  for  Christmas. 

“My  biggest  concern,  because  of 
the  size  of  this  carrier  force,  is  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  the  suppliers  we  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  can  deliver  quantities  on 
time,”  Martin  said.  “There  is  noth¬ 
ing  worse  than  trying  to  explain  to  a 
carrier  who  earns  a  prize  that  a  deliv¬ 
ery  hasn’t  been  made.” 

Martin’s  toughest  task  is  staying  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  new  trends  that 

Circulator’s  view 

By  James  S.  Martin 

Incentives  .  .  .  premiums,  ad  spe¬ 
cialties,  travel  destinations,  business 
gifts  .  .  .  add  up  to  circulation  gains. 

If  you’re  a  circulation  executive, 
regardless  of  your  years  of  service,  at 
one  time  or  another  you’ve  used  some 
sort  of  incentive  merchandise  to  aid 
your  sales  efforts. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  money 
isn’t  everything.  There  are  literally 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  incentive 
merchandise  programs  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  business  that  have  worked  in  the 
past  and  many  more  that  will  work  in 
the  future.  In  contrast,  there  are 
equally  as  many  that  have  failed  given 
the  same  opportunity,  leading  a  circu¬ 
lation  executive  to  wonder .  .  .  what 
works  and  what  doesn’t  work. 

Numerous  marketing  surveys  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  novice  as  well  as  the 
professional  have  produced  many 


Premium  guidelines 
for  newspapers 

When  picking  sales  incentive  pre¬ 
miums,  circulation  managers  say,  it’s 
best  to  follow  these  guidelines; 

•  Evaluate  your  employees. 

Do  they  respond  best  to  merchan¬ 
dise?  Trips?  Cash? 

•  Determine  what  additional 
benefits  the  newspaper  wants  from 
promotions. 

Payouts,  for  example,  can  be  made 
instantly  to  keep  enthusiasm  going,  or 
delayed  to  discourage  turnover. 

•  Choose  high-quality  premiums  — 
name  brands  if  possible. 

Nothing  kills  a  promotion  effort  fas¬ 
ter  than  shoddy  merchandise,  manag¬ 
ers  say.  On  the  other  hand,  name 
brands  generate  enthusiasm. 

•  Research  responses. 

What  works  well  at  other  papers? 
Remember  that  fad  items  can  be  a 
double-edged  sword:  they  can  gener¬ 
ate  a  very  high  response  or  leave  you 
with  boxes  full  of  yesterday’s  pet 
rocks. 


appeal  to  those  12,000  carriers. 

“Ours  is  a  never-ending  idea 
search,”  he  says.  “We  are  always 
striving  for  something  new,  some¬ 
thing  fun,  year  around. 

“We’ve  used  2,400  head  set  ste¬ 
reos  in  the  last  two  years  and  video 
game  cartridges  are  still  popular.  But 
exercise  and  fitness  equipment  is 
starting  to  catch  on.  That  may  be  a 
coming  trend.” 

of  premiums 

facts,  figures,  and  ideas.  And  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country  and  around 
the  world  have  asked  their  people,  be 
it  carriers,  district  managers,  drivers, 
agents,  contractors,  etc.  etc.,  what  it 
is  you  want? 

The  problem  with  this  question  is 
usually  there  are  as  many  different  an¬ 
swers  as  there  are  people  in  the  sales 
force.  This  makes  the  responsibility 
of  the  promotion,  sales  or  marketing 
manager  an  enormous  one  to  say  the 
least.  But,  it’s  also  where  the  fun  be¬ 
gins,  the  never  ending  idea  hunt. 

At  the  Detroit  News  these  ideas 
have  a  tendency  to  flow  quite  rapidly. 
Not  only  from  the  suppliers  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  industry,  but  the  local  premi¬ 
um  representatives  and  the  circulation 
network  as  well.  Which  incidently,  is 
composed  of  12,000  youth  carriers, 
both  male  and  female,  300  state 
agents  and  motor  route  drivers,  250 
(Continued  on  page  I  OP) 
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Circulator’s  view 

(Continued  from  page  9P) 

district  managers  supported  by  150 
relief  and  swing  district  managers,  35 
supervisors  in  the  state,  suburban, 
and  city  regions  and  10  department 
managers  all  headed  by  a  circulation 
manager  and  circulation  director. 

Often  times  the  promotion  manager 
is  caught  in  the  middle  of  what  the 
sales  force  wants  and  what  the  suppli¬ 
ers  have,  both  sides  being  of  equal 
importance.  If  the  sales  force  is  hap¬ 
py,  circulation  gains  are  not  only  a 
possibility,  but  more  often  than  not, 
they  are  a  reality. 

Let’s  examine  the  sales  force  for  a 
moment. 

What  makes  them  happy,  what 
doesn’t?  Besides  applying  your  basic 
methods  of  sales  motivation  and  good 
work  habits,  your  circulation  sales 
force  needs  to  feel  important  and  to 
above  all — have  fun.  This  is  where 
you  apply  incentive  merchandise  and/ 
or  incentive  travel.  Your  objective  of 
course,  to  have  fun  while  selling 
newspapers. 

Incentive  merchandise  can  take  the 
shape  of  just  about  everything,  a  spe¬ 
cial  on  b/w  tv  sets  is  always  a  winner, 
but  don’t  overlook  a  knit  hat  when  it’s 
cold,  or  a  watermelon  when  it’s  hot. 

While  your  merchandise  programs 
may  or  may  not  be  planned  ahead, 
you’ve  got  to  leave  yourself  open  to 
offer  something  on  a  moment's  no¬ 
tice,  if  that’s  what  it’ll  take  to  move 
your  people.  Keeping  in  mind  all 
along  that  the  object  is  to  move  your 
people  to  knock  on  doors  and  sell 
newspapers. 

What  about  the  suppliers? 

The  people  that  sell  incentive  mer¬ 
chandise,  there  are  those  we’re  all  fa¬ 
miliar  with,  the  ones  that  sell  to 
newspapers  only,  and  then  there  are 
those  that  don’t  care  who  they  sell  to 
as  long  as  they  sell. 

First  there  are  those  who  have  made 
incentive  merchandise  programs  in 
newspaper  what  they  are  today.  The 
companies  that  the  circulation  busi¬ 
ness  knows  it  can  count  on.  Compa¬ 
nies  like  the  John  Glasspiegel  Com¬ 
pany,  Hamiliton  Circulation  Sup¬ 
plies,  Poliak’s,  Berkley-Small,  Gulf 
Coast  Supply  and  E.D.  Kramer  come 
to  mind  very  quickly. 

These  are  all  companies  with  prov¬ 
en  track  records.  Too  numerous  to 
mention  are  the  number  of  indepen¬ 
dent  sales  representatives  that  have 
been  bom  off  of  these  companies  or 
that  currently  represent  them  in  one 
form  or  another.  Many  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  sales  people  as  well  as  execu¬ 
tives  inside  the  major  circulation  sup¬ 
ply  companies  have  spent  a  part  of 


their  career  as  newspaper  circulation 
people  as  well,  thus  cementing  the 
understanding  and  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  and  supplier. 

A  necessary  ingredient  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  sales  programs  is  often  the 
ad  specialty,  promotion  idea  or  prod¬ 
uct  that  is  brought  to  us  by  a  premium 
sales  representative.  This  type  of 
salesperson  is  concerned  with  incen¬ 
tive  programs  in  many  types  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  all  too  often  is  pushed  aside 
or  given  very  little  of  our  time.  Which 
brings  me  to  an  important  issue  in  this 
article;  what  does  it  take  for  a  sales¬ 
person  to  sell  to  us. 

Everyone  who  has  been  on  the  buy¬ 
er’s  side  of  the  table  has  his  own  crit¬ 
eria  for  these  matters.  A  few  things 
that  are  important  in  our  programs  at 
the  Detroit  News  include: 

(1)  A  salesperson’s  knowledge  of 
our  programs.  Not  necessarily  every 
detail  of  our  incentive  strategy,  but  a 
basic  understanding  of  the  types  of 
programs  we  use  and  the  methods 
with  which  we  implement  them  is  im¬ 
portant. 

(2)  Product  knowledge.  A  salesper¬ 
son  must  be  knowledgeable  of  his/her 
products  or  the  sales  meeting  can 
swiftly  become  a  waste  of  time.  Prod¬ 
uct  knowledge  doesn’t  stop  at  simply 
understanding  the  nature  of  a  piece  of 
merchandise,  it  very  often  branches 
into  delivery  and  service  as  well. 

(3)  Appearance;  all  too  often  in  the 
circulation  business  our  days  turn 
over  very  quickly.  A  professional  ap¬ 
pearance  begins  a  sales  meeting  with 
the  proper  respect  and  understanding 
that  the  immediate  future  holds  pro¬ 
ductive  dividends  for  both  compa¬ 
nies. 

(4)  Salesmanship  is  the  ingredient 
it  takes  to  tie  all  the  other  points  to¬ 
gether  and  develop  some  immediate 
avenues  for  implementing  some  suc¬ 
cessful  programs. 

At  the  Detroit  News  our  incentive 
merchandise  programs  run  through¬ 
out  the  entire  year.  Our  merchandise 
needs  are  great  for  both  youth  and 
adult  participants  and  male  and  fe¬ 
male  as  well. 

Pre-programming  at  about  three  to 
six  months  ahead  of  the  sales  force 
makes  buying  a  constant  necessity  as 
well  as  an  occasional  headache.  Con¬ 
stant  market  changes  and  fad  trends 
all  too  often  can  lead  to  a  poor  buying 
decision  that  has  to  be  made  months 
ahead  of  the  actual  program. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  these  pro¬ 
gramming  methods,  sales  profession¬ 
alism  is  a  must  for  a  potential  suppli¬ 
er. 

In  the  Detroit  market,  circulation 
business  moves  much  too  fast  for  the 
inexperienced,  non-professional  type 


salesperson.  An  informative  and  pro¬ 
ductive  sales  meeting  can  produce  an 
incentive  merchandise  program  that 
can  lead  to  big  circulation  gains  as 
well  as  sales  volume  for  the  supplier. 

Whether  you’re  a  buyer  or  supplier 
or  both,  your  role  is  important  and 
your  commitment  to  that  role  is  nec¬ 
essary  if  the  industry  is  going  to  move 
toward  bigger  and  better  incentive 
programs. 

(Martin  is  circulation  promotion 
manager,  the  Detroit  News) 


National  Press  Club 
cites  Helen  Thomas 

The  National  Press  Club  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  decided  to  give  its  most 
prestigious  honor  —  the  Fourth 
Estate  Award  —  to  Helen  Thomas, 
veteran  White  House  correspondent 
for  United  Press  International. 

The  award  is  for  an  outstanding 
career  in  journalism.  She  is  the  first 
woman  and  the  first  wire  service 
reporter  to  receive  the  award,  which 
has  been  offered  annually  starting  in 
1973. 

The  formal  presentation  will  be  at  a 
black-tie  dinner  at  the  press  club  Dec. 
5. 

Thomas  was  born  in  Winchester, 
Ky.,  64  years  ago,  was  raised  in 
Detroit  and  graduated  from  Wayne 
State  University.  After  a  post¬ 
graduation  stint  as  a  copy  girl  on  the 
old  Washington  Daily  News,  she 
joined  the  Washington  bureau  of  UPI 
in  1943,  writing  radio  news  for  12 
years,  mostly  on  a  work  shift 
beginning  at  5:30  a.m. 

Thereafter,  she  covered  several 
Washington  beats  and  began  writing 
about  president-elect  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  November,  1960.  When  Ken¬ 
nedy  took  office  in  1961,  she  joined 
the  UPI  White  House  team  headed  by 
the  late  Merriman  Smith.  She  has 
been  there  ever  since. 

Now  she  is  the  correspondent  with 
the  longest  continuous  service  at  the 
executive  mansion.  As  senior  wire 
service  reporter,  she  ends  pre¬ 
sidential  press  conference  with  the 
traditional  words,  “Thank  you,  Mr. 
President.” 

Thomas  was  the  first  woman  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  the  first 
woman  member  and  president  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents 
Association,  the  first  woman  officer 
of  the  National  Press  Club,  and  was 
president  of  the  Women's  National 
Press  Club,  now  known  as  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Press  Club. 

A  nine-member  committee  of  jour¬ 
nalists  nominated  Thomas  for  the 
Fourth  Estate  Award- 
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A  multi-million  dollar  effort 

GanneWs  introduction  of  USA  Today  utiiized  massive  merchandising 


This  article  is  reprinted  from  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  April  23,  1983.  It 
documents  how  Gannett  used  assorted 
merchandising  packages  to  introduce 
USA  Today. 

By  John  Consoli 

Ad  agency  executives  or  potential 
advertisers  based  in  New  York  City 
received  a  free  breakfast  delivered  to 
their  desks  each  Monday  along  with  a 
daily  newspaper. 

If  either  of  the  above  were  based 
outside  of  New  York  City,  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  free  coffee  mug  each  Mon¬ 
day  with  a  newspaper. 

Newsstand  operators  received 
baseball  hats,  t-shirts,  aprons  and  a 
chance  to  win  up  to  $50  each  in  in¬ 
stant  cash. 

A  select  group  in  15  cities  got  to 
attend  glittering  bashes  with  free  food 
and  drinks. 

Others  received  luggage  tags,  par¬ 
kas,  pens,  picture  postcards,  posters, 
commemorative  First  Day  of  Issue 
envelopes,  sunglasses,  ski  caps  and 
plastic  banks. 

Two  lucky  people  won  all-expense 
paid  trips  to  the  NCAA  basketball 
tournament  in  Albuquerque. 

And  this  week,  another  really  lucky 
person  will  win  close  to  $1  million. 

It’s  all  been  part  of  the  seven- 
month,  15-market  introductory  roll 
out  of  Gannett  Company’s  new  na¬ 
tional  daily  newspaper  USA  Today. 
The  multi-million  dollar  merchandis¬ 
ing  effort  completed  its  first  phase 
with  USA  Today’s  introduction  in 
New  York  on  April  11. 

The  promotion  of  USA  Today  con- 
1  tinues,  however,  via  ads  in  daily 
newspapers,  on  radio,  tv  and  bill¬ 
boards. 

USA  Today’s  top  executives,  pres¬ 
ident  Phillip  Gialanella  and  executive 
vicepresident  Vince  Spezzano,  along 
with  Gannett  Co.  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  Allen  Neuharth,  will  now  sit 
down  and  analyze  the  effectiveness — 
or  ineffectiveness — of  the  seven- 
month  campaign. 

Whatever  the  fate  of  USA  Today, 
Neuharth,  Gialanella  and  Spezzano 
will  certainly  be  able  to  sleep  nights 
knowing  that  every  type  of  gimmick 
imaginable  was  used  during  the 
launch  effort. 

In  markets  where  USA  Today  was 
introduced,  the  name  cropped  up  ev¬ 
erywhere.  In  New  York,  for  example, 
the  coffee  wagons  that  service  office 
buildings  had  sugar  packets  with  the 


USA  Today  logo  on  them.  Then  there 
were  USA  Today  matchbooks.  And, 
if  you  visited  Yankee  Stadium,  USA 
Today  commercials  appeared  on  the 
Yankee’s  new  centerfield  Dia¬ 
mond  Vision  screen  every  third  in¬ 
ning. 

Spezzano,  who  coordinated  the  en¬ 
tire  merchandising  effort,  played 
down  the  uniqueness  of  the  massive 
campaign. 

“We  used  an  assortment  of 
items,”  he  said.  “But  not  anything 
terribly  unusual.” 

The  ideas  of  sending  breakfasts  to 
agency  executives  and  potential  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  paying  newsstand  oper¬ 
ators  up  to  $50  for  properly  promot¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  are  not  exactly  ev¬ 
eryday  occurrences,  however. 

Spezzano,  a  former  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  did  not  pinpoint 
who  came  up  with  what  gimmicks, 
but  said,  “a  lot  of  people  did  a  lot  of 
brainstorming.” 

The  whole  campaign  began  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15  when  USA  Today  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  Washington,  D.C.  A  tent 
was  pitched  on  the  mall  in  front  of  the 
Capitol  Building  and  nearly  1,000 
persons  attended  a  party  billed  as  a 
“Salute  to  America.”  Among  the  at¬ 
tendees  were  President  Reagan,  Sen¬ 
ate  Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker 
and  House  Speaker  Tip  O’Neill. 

To  promote  the  newspaper  to  those 
outside  Washington,  D.C.,  a  boxed 
breakfast  consisting  of  coffee,  orange 
juice  and  a  croissant,  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  USA  Today,  was  delivered  to  New 
York-based  key  ad  agency  executives 
and  top  officers  of  companies  who 
were  advertisers  or  potential  adver¬ 
tisers.  Ad  execs  in  other  cities  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  USA  Today  coffee 
mug  with  the  date  of  the  Washington 
start-up. 

According  to  Liz  Schick,  USA  To¬ 
day  advertising  promotion  director, 
this  was  done  for  the  first  six  Mon¬ 
day’s  that  the  newspaper  started  up  on 
different  markets. 

These  same  advertisers  or  potential 
advertisers  received  picture  postcards 
each  of  the  first  six  times  USA  Today 
was  introduced  to  a  different  market. 

When  it  debuted  in  Atlanta,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  4,000  postcards  with  a  picture 
of  the  Atlanta  skyline  and  a  message 


from  vicepresident/advertising  James 
Welty  were  mailed  out.  The  purpose 
was  to  keep  the  USA  Today  name  be¬ 
fore  key  advertisers. 

Others  received  posters  which  were 
a  reproduction  of  a  USA  Today  ad 
with  fireworks  bursting  over  a  sky¬ 
line. 

First  Day  of  Issue  Commemorative 
Envelopes  were  also  sent  out  in  spe¬ 
cial  folders  that  also  contained  a  letter 
from  Neuharth. 

When  USA  Today  was  introduced 
in  Los  Angeles,  USA  Today  sun¬ 
glasses  were  sent  out  to  potential  ad¬ 
vertisers  located  outside  of  that  city. 
When  it  debuted  in  Chicago,  potential 
advertisers  receive(j  USA  Today 
snow  caps  from  the  Windy  City. 
When  USA  Today  was  introduced  in 
Detroit,  potential  advertisers  received 
USA  Today  luggage  tags  on  a  die  cut 
brief  case.  When  it  was  introduced  in 
New  York,  they  received  a  plastic 
bank  in  the  form  of  a  mini-USA  To¬ 
day  vending  machine. 

The  mailing  list  was  given  to  the 
advertising  promotion  department  by 
the  advertising  department  and  was 
updated  weekly  to  include  all  major 
accounts  and  ad  prospects. 

Advertisers  or  potential  advertisers 
were  also  given  the  opportunity  to 
win  a  trip  to  the  NCAA  basketball  na¬ 
tional  championship  games  in  Albu¬ 
querque,  New  Mexico.  In  a  contest 
conducted  by  mail  only,  they  were 
asked  to  pick  the  teams  that  would 
make  it  to  the  “Final  Four.”  One  re¬ 
spondent  picked  all  four  teams  and 
won  the  trip.  A  second  person  picked 
three  of  four  teams  and  also  won  a 
trip. 

This  week  a  winner  was  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  contest  that  will  award  to 
the  person  coming  closest  to  guessing 
USA  Today’s  circulation  as  of  April 
15,  one  penny  for  each  copy  sold  dai¬ 
ly- 

Price  Waterhouse  was  conducting 
an  audit  of  the  circulation  sales  for 
USA  Today. 

A  second  prize  in  that  contest  is  to 
be  a  weekend  trip  for  two  to  any  of  the 
15  markets  that  USA  Today  circulates 
in. 

To  motivate  newsstand  operators  to 
promote  USA  Today  sales,  the  circu- 
(Continued  on  page  I2P) 
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(Continued  from  page  IIP) 

lation  promotion  department  under 
Bob  Nelson,  supervised  the  “Mys¬ 
tery  Shopper  Program.” 

‘  ‘It  was  conceptualized  as  a  scheme 
to  motivate  the  newsstand  or  retail  op¬ 
erator  to  acquaint  his  customers  to  the 
product,”  Nelson  said. 

When  USA  Today  was  introduced 
in  a  market,  each  newsstand  or  store 
operator  that  carried  the  paper  was 
given  a  shopping  bag  full  of  promo¬ 
tional  items.  These  included  a  USA 
Today  mobile,  plastic  signs  with  the 
USA  Today  logo  (store  hours,  open 
and  closed ,“  US  A  Today  sold  here ,  ’  ’ 
etc.)  a  baseball  hat  and  a  t-shirt.  They 
were  also  given  pens  and  note  pads. 

During  the  first  four  weeks  that 
USA  Today  went  into  a  market,  a 
“mystery  shopper”  would  randomly 
visit  newsstands  and  stores  around 
that  city.  If  the  paper  was  given  a 
good  location  and  a  lot  of  the  promo¬ 
tional  material  was  being  used,  the 
operator  was  handed  $25.  If  the  oper¬ 
ator  had  asked  the  mystery  shopper  if 
he  or  she  wanted  to  buy  a  copy  of 
USA  Today,  another  $25  cash  would 
be  given  to  him. 

USA  Today  also  hired  10  to  20 
temporary  employees  in  each  market 
during  the  introduction,  dressed  them 
up  in  red,  white  and  blue,  and  had 
them  distribute  free  copies  of  the 
newspaper — both  on  street  corners 
and  at  the  parties  that  were  held  in 
each  market. 

A  program  was  also  offered  in 
which  college  students  could  pur¬ 
chase  a  semester  long  subscription  to 
USA  Today  at  a  discount  rate  and  also 
receive  a  USA  Today  t-shirt. 

In  addition  to  advertisers,  long¬ 
term  subscribers  were  also  given  plas¬ 
tic  replicas  of  the  USA  Today  vend¬ 
ing  boxes. 

The  delivery  agents  filling  the 
vending  machines  were  given  USA 
Today  jackets  and  any  readers  who 
sent  in  five  USA  Today  mastheads 
from  different  days  along  with  their 
business  card  were  sent  back  lament¬ 
ed  luggage  tags  with  the  USA  Today 
logo  on  one  side  and  their  cards  on  the 
other. 

The  assortment  of  US  A  Today  mer¬ 
chandise  became  so  diverse,  and  the 
demand  so  great,  that  a  special  store 
was  set  up  in  USA  Today’s  Washing¬ 
ton  office  building  so  that  employees 
could  purchase  the  promotion  items  at 
cost. 

Spezzano  had  the  task  of  making 
sure  all  the  promotional  items  carried 
the  proper  logo  and  that  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  promotion  de¬ 
partments  did  nothing  to  conflict  with 
the  other. 


Spezzano  said  the  promotional 
items  sent  out  were  almost  always  ac¬ 
companied  by  letters  or  press  re¬ 
leases.  He  said  getting  a  little  promo¬ 
tional  item  with  the  letter  might  better 
motivate  busy  executives  to  take  no¬ 
tice  and  read  it. 

Spezzano,  along  with  Gialanella 
and  Neuharth  also  visited  the  loca¬ 
tions  selected  for  the  introductory 
parties  and  had  to  give  final  approval. 

Kathy  Muller  of  USA  Today’s  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  office  was  involved  in  the 
planning  of  most  of  the  parties. 

She  said  in  each  case  an  “All- 
American  type  theme  was  used”  and 
in  each  case  the  party  was  billed  as  a 
“salute”  to  something. 

In  each  case  an  attempt  was  made 
to  offer  foods  that  were  popular  in  a 
particular  market.  USA  Today’s  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  office  received  help  in  this 
area,  along  with  help  in  putting  to¬ 
gether  the  guest  lists,  from  local  con¬ 
sultants. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  hold 
the  parties  in  locations  not  usually 
known  for  such  events. 

Several  of  the  parties  were  held  at 
arts’  museums  or  in  tents.  The  Los 
Angeles  party,  for  example,  was  held 
in  a  tent  set  up  outside  the  Dorothy 
Chandler  Pavilion  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  party  was  held  in  a  tent  set  up  in 
Independence  Mall.  The  party  in  Mi¬ 
ami  was  held  “under  the  stars”  in  a 
waterfront  park. 

The  party  locations,  according  to 
Muller,  had  to  be  “convenient  to  the 
business  community.  Nothing  that 
would  entail  a  long  commute  which 
would  hurt  attendance.”  The  loca¬ 
tions  had  to  also  “enhance  USA  To¬ 
day’s  new,  progressive  image.”  She 
said  when  the  parties  were  held  at  art 
museums,  the  newer  wings  were  se¬ 
lected. 

“We  tried  to  select  different  loca¬ 
tions,  a  place  where  most  people  were 
not  used  to  going  for  a  cocktail  recep¬ 
tion,”  she  said.  “Hotel  ballrooms 
were  out.” 

Who  was  invited?  “Movers,  shak¬ 
ers,  top  chief  executive  officers,  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  politicians,  presidents 
of  universities,  opinion  leaders,  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

The  goal  of  the  parties  was  to  “fos¬ 
ter  some  good  will;”  she  said.  “To 
make  our  presence  known  to  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  different  cities.” 

In  addition  to  the  introductory  par¬ 
ties,  USA  Today  also  held  some  spin¬ 
off  type  parties.  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  example,  it  held  a  “Salute 
to  ANPA”  and  a  “Salute  to  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.”  The  latter  event  was  a  lun¬ 
cheon  attended  by  Chief  Justice  War¬ 
ren  Burger. 

In  Baltimore  a  “Salute  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Council”  of  the  city  was  held. 


and  USA  Today  also  sponsored  a  fire¬ 
works  display  during  the  Baltimore 
city  fair.  . 

In  all  there  were  25  events  over  the 
course  of  seven  months. 

With  the  festivities  ended,  it  is  now 
time  to  find  out  whether  it  all  made  an 
impact  on  the  advertisers  and  the 
readers. 

“Now  we  will  be  fine  tuning  every¬ 
thing,”  Spezzano  said.  “We  will  be 
looking  at  what  we  did  right  and  what 
we  did  wrong.  We  will  try  to  find 
ways  to  reach  those  who  are  not  now 
reading  us.” 

Spezzano  and  the  rest  of  the  USA 
Today  executives,  would  not  divulge 
any  of  the  costs  of  this  massive  mer¬ 
chandising  campaign. 


CPNA  adopts  new 
dues  formula 

The  CNPA  board  announced  that 
the  revised  dues,  which  became  effec¬ 
tive  with  the  Oct.  1  dues  billing,will 
mean  “sweeping  changes”  in  many 
members  dues. 

Some  memebers,  it  said,  will  see  a 
substantial  increase  and  others  a  sub¬ 
stantial  drop  in  dues. 

However,the  cumualtive  hike  will 
be  slightly  higher  than  the  7  percent 
originally  projected  to  take  effect  in 
the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the 
CNPA's  1984-85  fiscal  year,  the 
board  reported. 

The  revised  schedule  was 
spearheaded  by  Ed  Bey,  CNPA  1984 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Feath¬ 
er  River  Bulletin  in  Quincy  and  three 
other  Plumas  County  weeklies. 

Vice  President  Tony  Newhall  of  the 
Newhall  Signal  did  the  background 
work  on  the  proposal  and  his  recom¬ 
mended  change  was  approved  by  the 
CNPA’s  executive  committee. 

Newspapers  which  have  not  con¬ 
verted  to  SAUs  will  have  their  dues 
based  on  their  national  open  column 
inch  rate  converted  to  an  SAU  per- 
inch  rate, and  then  multiplied  by 
either  100  or  200. 


Professor  honored 


Students  and  alumni  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  Unversity-Carbondale 
School  of  Journalism  have 
established  a  teaching  fund  to  honor 
retired  professor  Harlan  Mendenhall. 

The  Harlan  Mendenhall  Teaching 
Enhancement  Award  will  annually 
provide  funds  to  a  member  of  the 
school’s  faculty  to  attend  seminars 
and  conferences.  _ 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1984  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec.,  1983) 
1984  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  1984) 
Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1984  Edition  $50  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $45.00  each _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $65  ^r  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  cop*< 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

n  1984  Edition  $50  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $45.00  each  — 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $65  ^r  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copk 
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Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 


New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 
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Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 


^Planning  Ahead? 
Xenotron’s  modular 


text  processing: 
system  grows  rimit 
along  ^th  your 


Xenotron's  XTPS  7800  is  a  total  newspaper  system. 
You  get  common  hardware  and  recently  enhanced 
software  for  editorial,  advertising,  and  production 
applications.  But  only  as  much  as  you  need.  Modu¬ 
lar  construction  lets  you  start  small  and  upgrade  the 
system  as  your  newspaper  grows  or  your  needs  be¬ 
come  more  complex.  The  XTPS  module  is  unique  in 
the  industry.  Built  with  AutoPrep*  (user-modifiable 
input  and  output  table  and  report  formats),  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  readily  adaptable  to  changing 
needs.  With  the  XTPS  7800,  and 
our  state-of-the-art  display  ad  and 
page  makeup  terminals,  Xenotron 
can  supply  separate  pieces,  or  a  com¬ 
plete  full-page  newspaper  pagination 
system. 

Remember  —  when  you  take 
the  Xenotron  path,  what  you  decide 
on  today,  you  can  build  on  tomor¬ 
row.  You're  never  out-dated  .  .  . 
never  at  a  dead  end.  Write  or  call 
for  literature. 


600  West  Cummings  Park 
Woburn,  Massachusetts  01801 
'Ibl:  (617)  933-7860 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Russell  T.  Lewis  has  been  named 
a  senior  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  Times.  He  is  in  charge  of  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  throughout  the 
world. 

Lewis,  vice  president  and  head  of 
the  circulation  department  since  Jan¬ 
uary  of  1983,  joined  the  paper  as  a 
copy  boy  in  1966  and  later  earned  a 
B.A.  from  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  He 
became  a  news  clerk  in  1969,  worked 
as  a  legal  department  clerk,  and  then 
left  to  attend  Brooklyn  Law  School, 
receiving  his  degree  in  1973. 

After  working  as  a  litigaton  associ¬ 
ate  with  the  law  firm  of  Cahill,  Gordon 
&  Reindel  in  New  York,  he  returned 
to  the  Times  in  1977  as  a  staff 
attorney. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Albert  C.  Pacciorini  is  now  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Argus,  Fremont- 
Newark,  Calif.,  a  member  of  The 
Sparks  Newspapers  group.  He  is  the 
former  business  editor  for  the  group 
which  includes  the  Hayward  (Ca\if.) 
Daily  Review  and  the  Livermore 
(Calif.)  Herald. 

Pacciorini  joined  Sparks  in  1979 
and  has  served  as  a  copy  editor  and 
night  city  editor  for  the  Daily  Review. 

Ontario  Paper  Company 

Announcement 


W.E.R.  (BILL)  WILLIAMS 

The  appointment  of  W.E.R.  (Bill) 
Williams  as  vice  president  marketing 
is  announced  by  John  E.  Houghton, 
president  of  Ontario  Paper  Company 
and  Q.N.S.  Paper  Company  Limit¬ 
ed. 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  director  of 
North  American  newsprint  sales 
since  joining  the  companies  in  1979. 
Before  that  he  served  in  senior  mar¬ 
keting  positions  with  Consolidated 
Bathurst. 

Ontario  Paper  Company  operates  a 
newsprint  mill  and  chemical  plants  at 
Thorold,  Ontario.  Q.N.S.  Paper 
Company  has  newsprint  operations 
at  Baie  Comeau,  Quebec.  Combined 
annual  capacity  of  the  two  mills  is 
725,000  metric  tons  a  year. 


Robert  Baird  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Rochester. 

Baird,  who  recently  transferred  to 
Gannett’s  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers  as  an  assistant  managing 
editor,  succeeds  his  new  boss,  vice 
president  and  editor  Lawrence 
Beaupre.  Also  elected  were  David  J. 
Mack,  managing  editor  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press  and  Sun-Bulletin,  as 
first  vice  president;  and  David 
Hamilton,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  Newsday,  Long  Island,  second 
vice  president. 

*  *  * 

Louis  A.  Brancaccio  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Fort 
Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press. 

He  joined  the  newspaper  after 
graduation  from  the  University  of 
Florida,  having  interned  at  the  News- 
Press,  and  was  first  a  bureau  reporter 
in  Charlotte  County.  He  then  became 
Collier  County  bureau  chief,  state 
editor  in  Lee  County  and  for  the  past 
four  years  was  metropolitan  editor. 


Phillip  L.  Geyer  is  the  newly 
appointed  general  manager  of  The 
Martha’s  Vineyard  Times,  Vineyard 
Haven,  Mass. 

Geyer  was  affiliated  for  the  past  14 
years  with  the  San  Francisco  News¬ 
paper  Agency  where  he  served  as 
director  of  promotion  and  most  re¬ 
cently  as  director  of  marketing  ser¬ 
vices. 

He  joined  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  the 
Times-Union  as  a  regional  news 
bureau  chief  in  1965  and  the  next  year 
was  named  director  of  promotion  and 
public  affairs  for  the  new  Gannett 
newspaper.  Today,  at  Cape  Kennedy 
and  was  also  director  of  promotion 
and  public  affairs  for  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  in  Florida. 


Peter  Drumsta  has  been 
appointed  sports  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald.  He  joined  the  staff  last  year  as 
assistant  managing  editor.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  was  a  news/sports  pro¬ 
ducer  for  WKBW-tv,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Greg  Dawson  was  appointed 
television  writer.  He  was  a  columnist 
wth  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Telephone. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Allan  R.  Bruce  was  appointed 
Florida  state  editor  for  United  Press 
International,  based  in  Miami.  He  re¬ 
places  Kurt  Franck,  who  joined  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel. 

Bruce,  with  UPI  since  1963,  served 
as  a  reporter  and  bureau  manager  and 
as  New  England  sports  editor,  before 
moving  to  New  York  City  in  1974  as 
city  editor  on  the  metropolitan  desk. 
From  1977  to  mid- 1983  he  was  on  the 
general  news  desk  and  then  became 
Eastern  Division  news  editor. 


Jay  Palmquist,  former  manager  of 
automotive  advertising  for  the 
Denver  Post,  was  appointed  manager 
of  classified  outside  sales  for  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Agency.  He 
had  worked  in  retail  sales  and  as  sales 
manager  of  the  real  estate  and  home 
building  department. 

*  *  ♦ 

Irwin  Levine  has  been  promoted 
to  vice  president/creative  director  at 
John  Blair  Marketing,  New  York.  In 
his  new  position,  Levine  supervises 
art  direction,  graphic  execution  and 
production  of  all  creative  work. 

♦  *  * 

Steven  K.  Haught  has  been 
appointed  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Bakersfield  Californian,  mov¬ 
ing  from  the  Scottshluff  (Neb.)  Star 
Herald,  where  he  was  regional  sales 
and  marketing  manager. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  firm  in 
newspaper,  broadcasting  and  cabie 

More  than  16  years  as  specialists  in  the  communications  industry. 

For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-991-6900. 

^  1605  COLONIAL  PARKWAY  U 


1605  COLONIAL  PARKWAY 
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Far  East  dignitaries 
greet  AP  visitors 


Keith  Fuller  (left),  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  called  on  President  Chun  Doo-Hwon  of 
South  Korea  at  the  presidential  mansion  in 
Seoul,  beginning  a  three-day  visit  to  the 
country. 


Frank  Batten  of  Norfolk  (right),  chairman  of  the  Associated  Press 
board  of  directors,  was  greeted  by  Crown  Prince  Akihito  and  Princess 
Michiko  at  the  Togu  Palace  before  the  start  of  AP  board  meetings  in 
Tokyo.  In  the  background  are  members  of  the  board  and  AP 
executives. 


August  Gribbin,  a  Detroit  News 
reporter,  was  named  assistant  news 
editor  and  will  assist  with  editing  on 
the  state  desk  and  supervise  the 
Michigan  Today  section  published  on 
Thursdays  for  outstate  readers. 

Gribbin  began  his  career  at  the  Balt¬ 
imore  Sun  and  moved  to  Detroit  in 
1977  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
where  he  worked  as  a  writer  and 
editor. 

He  recently  served  as  acting  busi¬ 
ness  editor  at  the  News. 

Robert  D.  Kirk  has  been 
appointed  deputy  news  editor  of  the 
expanded  state  desk  and  will  coordin¬ 
ate  day-to-day  news  gathering 
operations  of  the  Lansing  bureau. 

The  bureau  was  recently  expanded 
from  four  to  twelve  reporters  as  the 
News  intensified  regular  coverage  of 
Michigan  government  and  statewide 
issues. 

Kirk,  who  joined  the  News  in  1951 
as  a  reporter,  has  been  an  assistant 
news  editor  since  1%7  and  has  work¬ 
ed  as  an  editor  on  several  desks. 


C.  Franklin  Adams,  who  joined 
the  editorial  page  staff  of  the  Greenvil¬ 
le  (S.C.)  News  last  October,  has  been 
named  associate  editor  of  the  editorial 
page.  He  was  a  reporter  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chroni¬ 
cle-Herald  for  12  years  before  joining 
the  News. 

*  *  * 

David  Hyde  has  been  named 
circulation  coordinator  by  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  (W.Va.)  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Clarksburg 
Exponent,  the  Clarksburg  Telegram 
and  the  Sunday  Exponent-Telegram. 
He  has  been  a  district  manager  three 
years. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  Kadden,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Hartford  Courant,  has  joined  the 
New  York  Times  as  a  copy  editor  on 
the  metropolitan  desk.  During  his  six 
and  a  half  years  at  the  Courant,  Kad¬ 
den  also  served  as  night  metropolitan 
editor  and  deputy  metropolitan  news 
editor. 


INSURANCE  SPOKEN  ...  IN  PLAIN  ENGLISH 


We've  got  the  facts  and  figures  on  all  aspects  of 
life  and  health  insurance.  We  know  how  to  com¬ 
municate  them.  If  you  want  to  know  where  we 
stand  on  any  subject,  we'll  tell  you  that  too. 

We're  the  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance 
and  the  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
and  English  is  not  our  second  language. 

Call  us  any  time. 

In  New  York: 

Robert  Waldron  212-245-4198  (office);  516-671-3653  (home) 

In  Washington,  D.C.: 

Waiter  Bussewitz  202-862-4064  (office);  301-770-2190  (home) 

Rkk  Blake  202-862-4062  (office);  202-293-6245  (hottw) 


American 
Council  of 
Life  Insurance 
and 

Health  Insurance 
Association  of 
America.* 

l8S0KSlreet.NW.W4tfv)qfon.DC  ^0006 

•Represent  mg  STOMe  tmurance 
comp^mtes.  with  9S  perc  ent  of  the  Me 
msuTrince  force  m  the  United  Slates, 
and  J  JO  health  msurarK  e 
c  ompames.  wKh  80  perc  ent  of  the  riealth 
insurarxe  written  Py  imurarKe  companies 
in  the  United  States 


Bill  Nachman  is  now  a  reporter 
for  the  Gloucester-Mathews  (Va.) 
Gazette-Journal.  He  previously  re¬ 
ported  for  the  Virginia  Gazette,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg;  the  Journal  and  Guide, 
Norfolk;  the  York  Town  Crier,  York- 
town;  and  the  Savannah  Evening 
Press. 


McNAUGHT 


Paternity 

Ward 

By  D.L.  Stewart 

“D.L.  Stewart  details  many 
of  the  joys  and  frustrations 
of  taking  fatherhood  seri¬ 
ously.  Don’t  wait  ’til  ‘some 
day’  to  look  back  and  laugh 
at  all  of  this . . .  Read  Stewart 
and  laugh  now.  I  did.” 

—  Phil  Donahue 

Call  collect  (203)  661-4990 

The  McNaught  Syndicate 
537  Steamboat  Road 
Greenwich,  Ct.  C6830 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Dunleavy 


Thornton 


John  M.  Dunleavy  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  working  in 
the  areas  of  public  relations,  com¬ 
munication,  planning  group  coordina¬ 
tion  and  other  administrative  func¬ 
tions. 

He  served  in  several  positions  at 
the  News  before  being  named 
administrative  assistant  in  the 
advertising  department  in  1964.  He 
has  since  served  successively  as 
advertising  relations  manager,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  retail  manager  and  most 
recently  assistant  to  the  advertising 
director. 


Joseph  P.  Thornton  has  been 
named  associate  general  counsel  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company  and  will  supervise  litigation 
at  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  the 
operating  companies.  He  joined  the 
legal  department  two  years  ago  and 
previously  was  executive  assistant  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Iowa,  W.  Ward  Reynoldson. 
*  ♦  * 

Debbie  D.  Daul  has  been 
appointed  marketing  research  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner.  The  past  two  years  she 
worked  in  the  marketing  research 
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department  of  the  Denver  Post  and 
previously  edited  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Wisconsin. 

♦  ♦  * 

At  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  there  are  four  new  staff 
members:  Emily  S.  England,  copy 
editor,  from  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Journal’,  Richard  M.  Nagel  sports 
reporter,  from  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  Madison;  Daniel  H.  Grant, 
reporter-art  critic,  from  Arts  &  Anists 
magazine;  and  Wanda  S.  Parker, 
Mid-South  magazine  editorial  artist, 
from  Starr  Printing,  Memphis. 

♦  *  * 

Douglas  E.  Sandhage  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  Cincinnati 
Suburban  Press,  Inc.,  publisher  of  19 
greater-Cincinnati  suburban  news¬ 
papers  and  RedsVue,  the  magazine  of 
the  Cincinnati  Reds  baseball  club.  He 
is  a  former  reporter/columnist  for  The 
Kentucky  Post,  Covington,  and  the 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon  and  for  five 
years  was  managing  editor  for  F&W 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  Writer’s 
Digest  magazine  and  Writer’s 
Market. 


OBITUARIES 


Norman  A.  Cherniss,  58,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise  died  October  3  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Cherniss  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1953  as  editor  of  the  editorial  pages, 
was  associate  editor  from  1967  to 
1971,  and  became  executive  editor  in 
1971. 

He  began  his  journalism  career  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa) 
Nonpareil  in  1942;  was  a  newswriter 
for  radio  station  KOIL,  Omaha,  a 
correspondent  for  International 
News  Service,  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
and  the  Evansxille  (Ind.)  Courier 
before  joining  the  Press-Enterprise. 


J.  Addison  Jackson,  76,  former 
sports  writer  and  editor  of  the  old 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  News,  and 
later  a  sports  and  general  news  editor 
of  the  old  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
died  September  22  in  Hyannis,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

J.  Robert  Pelletier,  64,  editor  of 
the  Fitchhurg-Leominster  (Mass.) 
Sentinel  and  Enterprise,  died  Sep¬ 
tember  28  while  attending  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  New  England  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  News  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Providence. 
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Gearing  up  for  growth  in  Houston 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Both  dailies  in  Houston  are  gearing 
up  for  growth  with  aggressive 
expansion  of  their  plant  capacities. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  raised 
some  eyebrows  in  town  when  it  pur¬ 
chased  the  Houston  Post's  downtown 
plant  and  presses  from  the  previous 
owners  for  an  undisclosed  sum  and 
told  the  present  occupant  that  it 
planned  to  move  in  on  June  1. 

When  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  pur¬ 
chased  the  Post  last  year  from  the 
Hobby  and  Cato  families,  the  sale  did 
not  include  the  newspaper’s  down¬ 
town  facility  with  its  42  Goss  letter- 
press  units.  The  sale  covered  the 
newspaper  itself  and  the  Post’s  plant 
offices  in  southwest  Houston  where  it 
has  one  Metro-Offset  10-unit  press 
and  two  Metro-Offset  8-unit  presses. 

Toronto  Sun  took  out  only  a  lease 
running  to  June,  1985,  on  the  down¬ 
town  facility  and  the  contract  did  not 
include  an  option  to  buy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chronicle  had  pur¬ 
chased  23  acres  out  of  the  city  in  order 
to  build  a  satellite  plant.  Its  downtown 
facility,  with  five  9-unit  Goss  letter- 
presses  and  one  9-unit  Goss  Metro- 
Offset,  was  “out  of  capacity,’’  said 
Chronicle  president  Richard  J.V. 
Johnson. 

But  when  the  Chronicle  learned  the 
Post’s  downtown  facility  might  be 
available,  it  approached  the  previous 
owners  and  struck  a  deal  to  buy  the 
building,  presses  and  other  “major 
equipment”  that  included  the 
machine  shop,  Johnson  said.  He 
noted,  however,  that  the  purchase  did 
not  cover  the  plant’s  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment. 

“We  bought  the  plant  and  we’re 
leasing  it  to  the  Post,”  said  Johnson. 
“Their  lease  is  up  June  1  next  year 
and  we  plan  to  take  over  and  start 
using  it.” 

He  added  that  the  Chronicle  “will 
probably  sell”  the  23  acres  along 
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Interstate  10. 

Some  of  the  letterpresses  in  the 
Post  plant  will  be  converted  to  offset, 
Johnson  said.  The  facility  will  be  used 
mainly  to  handle  the  Chronicle’s  clas¬ 
sified  ad  sections  and  for  inserting. 

Johnson  said  the  Chronicle  will  be 
moving  its  Harris  inserters  from  its 
existing  plant  to  the  Post  facility  and 
will  also  buy  new  Harris  equipment. 

In  other  technical  developments, 
Johnson  said  the  Chronicle  is  “close 
to  pagination,  at  least  in  classified” 
and  plans  to  “get  a  scanner”  so  it  can 
run  “better”  ROP  color.  “A  scanner 
balances  out  the  color  and  improves 
the  negative.”  he  said. 

The  Chronicle’s  contracts  with  its 
pressmen  also  “enables  us  to  use 
more  color,”  Johnson  noted. 

According  to  the  Houston  Post’s 
vice  president  of  production,  Roger 
Q.  Small,  the  Toronto  Sun’s  not  buy¬ 
ing  the  Post’s  downtown  plant  was  all 
part  of  the  plan. 

“They  wanted  to  be  100%  offset  in 
one  location,”  Small  said.  The  leasing 
of  the  downtown  plant  with  its  letter- 
presses  was  a  stop-gap  measure  until 
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the  company  could  take  delivery  of 
new  offset  presses  at  its  southwest 
plant. 

Small  explained  that  in  1980,  the 
Post  completed  a  plant  expansion  at 
the  southwest  facility  to  accommo¬ 
date  as  much  as  six  10-unit  presses, 
but  had  not  acquired  the  new  presses 
to  go  with  the  three  offset  presses  al¬ 
ready  there. 

However,  the  Post  has  ordered  two 
Goss  Metro-Offset  presses,  which 
were  manufactured  in  Preston,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  has  begun  installing  them. 

The  presses,  one  9-unit  and  one  10- 
unit,  will  be  added  to  the  existing 
press  line  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
Post  five  9-unit  offset  presses.  Small 
said.  The  two  new  presses  come  with 
“selectable  units  that  can  swing  to 
either  folder,”  Small  explained. 

The  Post  did  add  new  mailroom 
equipment  in  1980.  installing  two 
tracks  of  Goss’  NewsTrac  11s  for 
carrying  newspaper  bundles  to  the 
loading  dock.  The  Post  is  planning  to 
add  additional  stackers,  and  double 
bundle  entry  devices  by  Goss  Pro¬ 
cessing  Systems,  Small  said. 
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Newspaper  production  execs  say: 

Flexo  is  passing  the  test 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Flexography  —  the  printing  pro¬ 
cess  that  promises  to  eliminate  ink 
ruboff,  the  biggest  consumer  com¬ 
plaint  about  newspapers  —  is  passing 
its  test  in  the  industry,  several  prom¬ 
inent  production  executives  say. 

Confidence  was  almost  palpable  at 
an  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  technical  seminar  on 
flexo  and  several  other  pressroom 
conversion  options  Oct.  30  in  Chi- 
cago.  _ 

“Most  of  the  technical  issues  that 
were  potential  knockout  blows 
yesterday  are  dead  issues  today,” 
Washington  Post  vice  president/ 
production  Tom  Might  declared. 

The  progression  from 
uncertainty  to  optimism 
about  fiexo  has  been 
remarkably  rapid. 

The  progression  from  uncertainty 
to  optimism  about  flexo  has  been 
remarkably  rapid. 

Flexo’s  use  in  newspaper  printing, 
after  all,  began  only  in  1982  with  tests 
at  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  and  the  Greater  Buffalo 
Press,  a  comics  section  commercial 
printer. 

And  just  12  months  ago,  production 
managers  had  become  more  guarded 
about  their  assessment  of  flexography 
after  it  failed  to  perform  satisfactorily 
under  the  rigors  of  the  metro  daily 
newspaper  conditions  at  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution. 

However,  confidence  has  soared 
with  the  progress  this  year  of  a  grow- 
ing  number  of  flexography 
experiments  and  actual  working 
operations. 

And  for  the  first  time,  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  has  backed  up  its  confidence 
with  big  dollars.  After  18  months  of 
tests,  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
on  Oct.  29  ordered  18  units  with  8 
half-decks  of  a  flexographic  press 
manufactured  by  Windmoeller  & 
Hoelscher  Corp.  (E&P,  Nov.  3). 

“I  think  within  a  couple  of  years,  I 
can  stand  in  front  of  you  and  say  we 


have  the  first  all-flexo  newspaper,” 
Journal  production  director  Jerry  S. 
DeHimer  told  the  approximately  200 
production-side  executives  at  the 
ANPA  seminar. 

If  flexo  can  operate  at  the  high 
speeds  and  under  the  rugged  con¬ 
ditions  demanded  by  metro  daily 
newspapers,  the  implications  for  the 
industry  are  enormous. 

For  if  flexo  only  eliminated  the 
ruboff  that  makes  newspaper  reading 
an  unpleasantly  grimy  experience  for 
readers,  it  would  have  advanced 
newspapering  considerably. 

But  flexo  also  promises  presses  that 
cost  much  less  than  offset  presses, 
operate  cheaper,  use  more  environ¬ 
mentally  attractive  water-based 
instead  of  oil-based  inks,  greatly  elim¬ 
inate  startup  paper  waste  and  cut 
cleanup  time. 

In  Chicago,  the  production 
executives  said  indications  are  that 
flexo  can  do  nearly  everything  it  pro¬ 
mises  and  has  far  fewer  drawbacks 
than  feared. 

Might  recited  a  litany  of  those  fears 
which  have  now  become,  he  says, 
“non-issues.” 

Plates  and  cushions  for  a  flexo 
impression  cylinder  are  not  a  prob¬ 
lem,  he  said.  Anilox  inking  rollers  — 
which  work  without  the  column  keys 
used  in  offset  printers  —  are  reliable, 
and  now  print  an  image  with  much 


However,  confidence 
has  soared  with  the 
progress  this  year  of  a 
growing  number  of 
flexography  experiments 
and  actual  working 
operations. 


more  consistency  than  letterpress  or 
offset.  Might  added.  Anilox  rollers 
also  are  turning  out  to  have  longer 
useful  lives  than  many  had  predicted. 

And  many  of  the  flexo  promises  are 
being  kept.  Might  and  other  speakers 
added. 


Reproduction  is  very  sharp 
because  flexo’s  water-based  inks 
don’t  diffuse  the  edges  of  a  printing 
dot.  Might  said. 

“Second  impression  setoff  (when 
faint  or  not-so-faint  images  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  page  are  printed  on  a  page) 
does  not  exist  in  flexo.  With  flexo,  an 
operator  does  not  have  to  compro¬ 
mise  between  speed  and  quality,”  he 
added. 

And  show-through  to  the  other  side 
of  a  page  is  also  eliminated  in  flexo 
operation.  Might  said. 

With  its  extremely  simple  web¬ 
threading  system,  flexo  also  reduces 
time-consuming  and  paper-wasting 
web  breaks,  the  executives  said. 


In  Chicago,  the 
production  executives 
said  indications  are  that 
flexo  can  do  nearly 
everything  it  promises 
and  has  far  fewer 
drawbacks  than  feared. 


“It  will  be  the  first  time  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  that  we  will  have  bet¬ 
ter  tension  control  than  the  reel-to- 
holder  method  of  adjusting  control. 
Flexo  gives  better  control  than  any 
other  process  ever  introduced,” 
declared  Tom  Rice,  vice  president 
and  production  director  at  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel. 

“Web  breaks  are  almost  non¬ 
existent  on  a  flexo  press,”  added 
Ralph  S.  Roth,  vice  president/ 
production  for  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

Knight-Ridder  has  been  testing  fle¬ 
xo  presses  manufactured  by  Kidder- 
Stacy  at  the  Miami  Herald  and  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram. 

Flexo,  which  in  theory  can  cut 
newsprint  waste  because  it  prints  a 
usable  copy  significantly  quicker  than 
offset,  also  cuts  waste  in  practice, 
Roth  added. 

“Our  newsprint  waste  is  dramati- 
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Just  what  is  flexo,  anyway? 


Though  newspapers  are  just 
beginning  to  experiment  with 
flexography,  the  printing  process 
itself  has  been  around  for  more  than 
six  decades. 

In  fact,  as  Washington  Post  vice 
president/production  Tom  Might 
pointed  out  recently,  flexography, 
which  was  a  $28  billion  industry  in 
1983,  is  actually  a  somewhat  bigger 
business  than  the  newspaper 
industry,  which  last  year  represented 
$26  billion. 

Flexography  is  used  extensively  in 
packaging,  and.  Might  said,  is 
rapidly  gaining  market  share  over 
rotogravure. 

It’s  basically  a  simple  method. 

For  example,  in  contrast  to  the 
several  “column-keys”  used  to  ad¬ 
just  image  density  across  the  web  in 
conventional  offset  printers,  flexo 
inks  with  a  single  roller,  called  an 
anilox  roll. 

An  anilox  roll  is  an  intaglio  en¬ 


graved  roller  which  is  honeycombed 
with  tiny  cells.  Anilox  rolls  are  coated 
with  or  plated  with  a  hard  material 
such  as  ceramic,  tungsten  carbide  or 
hard  chrome  to  extend  their  useful 
life. 

The  volume  of  ink  metered  by  an 
anilox  roll  can  be  varied  by  screen 
size  (the  number  of  lines  or  cell  per 
linear  ink),  cell  structure  (the  shape  of 
the  “bucket”  engraved  on  the  roller) 
and  cell  wall  (the  thickness  of  the  met¬ 
al  separating  each  cell). 

The  roller  itself  is  inked  either  by 
being  run  through  a  fountain  or  by  a 
rubber  roller  which  transfers  ink  from 
a  fountain. 

Excess  ink  on  the  anilox  roll  is  re¬ 
moved  by  a  doctor  blade,  a  thin  strip 
of  spring  steel  blade  which  “doctors” 
or  “shears”  the  ink  from  the  roller 
surface.  Mounted  parallel  to  the  roll¬ 
er’s  axis,  the  doctor  blade  barely 
touches  the  anilox  surface  with  its 
edge,  wiping  away  only  ink  on  the 


surface  and  leaving  ink  in  the  cells. 

That  precise  —  and  light  — 
impression  is  the  same  principle 
flexography  uses  to  make  printing 
impressions. 

In  contrast  to  offset  or  letterpress 
printing,  which  prints  an  image  by 
smashing  ink  into  a  substrate, 
flexography  uses  a  very  light,  or 
“kiss”  impression,  which  lays  ink  on 
top  of  the  printing  surface.  That 
accounts  for  the  extraordinarily  sharp 
ink  dot  produced. 

To  print  an  image,  the  anilox  roll 
inks  rubber-like  flexible  and  resilient 
plates  which  are  pressed  directly 
against  the  substrate. 

The  web  moves  between  the  plate 
cylinder  and  an  impression  cylinder. 

Current  newspaper  flexography 
experiments  use  water-based  inks, 
which  dramatically  cut  wash  up  time 
and  may  have  environmental  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  oil-based  inks  that  are 
standard  in  the  industry. 


cally  lower  than  for  offset,”  Roth  said 
of  the  experience  at  Long  Beach. 

However,  flexography  still  has 
some  bugs  to  work  out. 

By  far,  the  number  one  problem  is 
ink. 

Newspaper  flexography  by  its  very 
nature  requires  its  ink  to  perform 
rather  remarkably. 

Because  of  the  high  operating 
speeds  of  metro  papers,  the  ink  must 
dry  quickly  after  the  impression  or  it 
will  setoff  on  the  second  impression. 
But  drying  too  quickly  can  cause  half¬ 
tone  plugging. 

Complicating  the  situation  is  that 
many  solvents,  which  can  regulate 
drying  time,  also  can  swell  plates. 

“You’ve  got  a  situation  where  the 
ink  manufacturers  are  blaming  the 
plate  people,  and  the  plate  makers  are 
blaming  the  ink  manufacturers,”  one 
production  executive  told  E&P. 

There  are  also  concerns  about  the 
current  cumbersome  systems  used  to 
deliver  ink  to  flexo  presses. 

“This  water-based  ink  is  a  son-of-a- 
gun  to  handle,”  Knight-Ridder’s 
Roth  said. 

In  contrast  to  offset  or  letterpress 
processes  in  which  ink  can  be  piped 
from  a  large  central  holding  tank,  fle¬ 
xo  uses  two  smaller  (generally  about 
20-gallon)  tanks  on  each  side,  which 
feed  their  anilox  roller.  A  central 
holding  tank  of  concentrate  feeds  to 
the  small  tanks  and  water  is  added 
from  a  separate  tank. 


Hot  water  for  cleanup  must  also  be 
placed  alongside.  Lines  are  flushed 
by  a  three-way  valve  system. 

“Basically,  the  trouble  is,  if  you’ve 
got  all  these  lines  for  just  one  press, 
what  happens  when  you  have  eight  or 
ten  presses  in  a  plant?”  one  produc¬ 
tion  manager  said. 

However,  even  here  there  is 
optimism. 

“We’re  working  with  six  ink  man¬ 
ufacturers  now,  and  they  have  all 
come  a  long  way  in  the  past  year.  I  feel 
we  are  about  to  get  a  breakthrough  in 
ink  technology,”  the  Providence 
Journal’s  DeHimer  said. 

Flexo’s  water-based  inks  are 
already  an  improvement  over  oil- 


based  inks  in  many  important  ways. 
New  York  News  quality  control  and 
special  projects  manager  Paul  Biskup 
said. 

“Water-based  inks  now  are  1.5  to  3 
times  the  cost  of  oil-based  inks,  but 
you  get  almost  twice  the  impressions- 
per-pound,”  Biskup  said. 

At  the  Daily  News,  oil-based  inks 
yield  an  average  2%  impressions-per- 
pound.  By  contast,  U.S.  Ink’s  flexo 
ink  yields  520;  General  Printing  Ink, 
523;  Flink  Ink,  552;  and  a  second 
formulation  of  Huber  Ink,  595. 

Water-based  inks  may  have  many 
environmental  advantages  over  oil- 
based  formulas,  the  executives 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Firm  focuses  on  licensed  comic  items 

R.  Dakin,  which  sells  stuffed  replicas  of  Garfield  and  Opus, 
merchandises  newspaper  rather  than  tv  characters 


By  David  Astor 

Television  is  generally  considered 
the  prime  media  source  for  licensed 
products.  But  at  least  one  company — 
R.  Dakin  of  San  Francisco — looks 
mostly  to  newspapers  for  characters 
to  merchandise. 

The  firm  makes  stuffed  animal  rep¬ 
licas  of  Garfield  the  cat  (from  the  com¬ 
ic  by  Jim  Davis  of  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate),  Opus  the  penguin  (from 
“Bloom  County”  by  Berke  Breathed 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group),  Pavlov  the  dog  (Ted  Martin, 
Universal  Press  Syndicate),  and  Con¬ 
rad  the  frog  (Bill  Schorr,  Tribune 
Media  Services). 

Dakin  president  Harold  A.  Niza- 
mian,  in  explaining  why  the  company 
focuses  on  newspaper  properties, 
said  comic  characters  receive  daily 
exposure  year  after  year  on  the 
printed  page.  And  he  noted  that  these 
characters  become  very  identifiable. 

“The  major  problem  with  Saturday 
morning  tv  characters  is  that  they  all 
tend  to  blend  together,”  stated  Niza- 
mian.  “It’s  hard  to  get  one  to  stand 
out.” 

Nizamian  also  said  he  felt  the  atten¬ 


I 


Stuffed  replicas  of  Garfield  (©  1978  United  Feature  Syndicate)  and  Opus  (©  1984 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group). 


tion  of  newspaper  readers  is  “more 
intense”  than  that  of  tv  watchers. 

Garfield  “plush  toys”  are  the  big¬ 
gest  sellers  for  Dakin,  which  also  mer¬ 
chandises  dolls,  ceramics,  stationery, 
and  other  items.  Nizamian  reported 
that  Dakin  has  sold  over  30  million 
Garfield  products  of  one  type  or 
another  the  past  three  years.  Kids  are 
the  prime  Garfield  market,  he  noted, 
but  products  are  purchased  by  all  age 
groups. 

Opus  stuffed  animals — introduced 
this  year — are  also  doing  extremely 


well,  although  Nizamian  declined  to 
give  sales  figures.  The  Dakin  presi¬ 
dent  said  the  Pavlov  and  Conrad  rep¬ 
licas  are  “moderate  sellers  but 
increasing  in  popularity.” 

Dakin,  according  to  Nizamian, 
does  over  $100  million  a  year  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Large 
foreign  markets  for  the  company 
include  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Scandinavia. 

(For  more  on  the  licensing  of  comic 
strip  and  panel  characters,  see  E&P, 
March  12,  1983). 


Middleton  of  N.Y.  Times  writing  syndicated  articles 


Just-retired  New  York  Times  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  correspondent  Drew  Mid¬ 
dleton  is  now  writing  a  weekly  1 ,200- 
word  article  for  the  Special  Features 
division  of  the  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cation  Sales  Corporation. 

The  first  Middleton  piece  discusses 
the  significance  of  the  election  on  the 
future  of  American  military  affairs. 

Middleton  began  reporting  on  mili¬ 
tary  matters  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  1939 — when  he  was  25.  He  joined 
the  New  York  Times  staff  in  London 
in  1942,  and  played  a  leading  role  in 
that  paper’s  coverage  of  World  War 
II.  Later,  he  was  the  Times’  Moscow 
bureau  chief  from  1946-47,  and  then 
covered  military  and  political  affairs 
in  Germany,  London,  and  Paris  until 
1965.  Middleton — who  speaks 
French,  Russian,  and  German — 


subsequently  returned  to  the  U.S.  to 
head  the  paper’s  United  Nations 
bureau,  and  then  went  to  Brussels  in 
1969  as  European  affairs  correspon¬ 
dent.  He  was  named  Times  military 
correspondent  in  1970. 

His  many  honors  include  the 
Headliners  Club  award  for  foreign 
correspondence  in  1943  and  the  U.S. 
Medal  of  Freedom  in  1948. 

Middleton  has  also  written  for 
magazines  and  is  the  author  of  books 
such  as  Our  Share  of  Night  (1946)  and 
Can  America  Win  the  Next  War? 
(1975).  Born  in  New  York  City,  Mid¬ 
dleton  majored  in  journalism  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 

Charter  subscribers  for  the  syndi¬ 
cated  articles  include  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Denver  Post,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  Tampa  Tribune,  and 


Drew  Middleton  and  General  Dwight 
Eisenhower  in  1944. 

San  Antonio  Express-News.  As  a 
bonus  to  regular  clients,  Middleton 
will  write  an  “instant  analysis”  at  no 
charge  when  a  world  or  national 
security  crisis  erupts. 
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Litigation  over  ‘Doonesbury’  size  apparentiy  averted 

Massachusetts  daily  can  temporarily  run  strip  under  44  picas 


A  court  case  was  apparently 
averted  earlier  this  month  when  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  agreed  to  allow 
the  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  to 
continue  carrying  “Doonesbury”  for 
the  duration  of  its  six-month  contract, 
even  if  the  Massachusetts  daily  runs  it 
less  than  44  picas  wide. 

Universal  last  month  cancelled  the 
strip  after  discovering  that  the  paper 
was  running  it  39  picas  wide  (see 
E&P,  November  3).  But  the  Stan¬ 
dard-Times  threatened  to  take  the 
syndicate  to  court,  contending  that 
the  44-pica  “Doonesbury”  require¬ 
ment  was  not  written  into  the  con¬ 
tract.  Universal  confirmed  this,  but 
stated  that  the  paper  knew  about  the 
requirement  through  two  letters  it  had 
been  sent  and  the  national  publicity 
the  width  requirement  had  received. 


The  syndicate  said  it  will  now  pull 
“Doonesbury”  from  the  Standard- 
Times  after  the  contract  expires  at  the 
end  of  March,  although  it  left  open  at 
least  a  small  possibility  that  the  paper 
could  keep  the  comic  after  that  if  it 
soon  began  running  the  strip  larger. 

But  Standard-Times  editor  James 
Ragsdale  said  “we  have  no  plans  now 
at  all  to  increase  the  size.”  He  did  not, 
however,  totally  rule  out  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  “some  day  we  might.” 

It  was  uncertain  earlier  this  week 
when  the  Standard-Times  would 
resume  “Doonesbury.”  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  daily  ran  all  the  strips  it  had 
through  last  weekend,  but  had  yet  to 
receive  a  new  batch  from  Universal. 
Ragsdale  said  he  was  angry  with  the 
syndicate  for  putting  the  Standard- 
Times  in  a  position  where  it  could  not 


Stan  Drake  named  new  ‘Blondie’  artist 


“Blondie” — which  trails  only 
“Peanuts”  in  number  of  newspaper 
clients — has  a  new  artist. 


“Blondie” — created  by  Dean 
Young’s  father  Chic — now  appears  in 
1,989  papers,  according  to  Yates. 


carry  “Doonesbury”  for  a  few  days. 
But  Universal  national  sales  director 
Robert  Duffy  said  November  5  that 
Universal  was  waiting  to  hear  from 
the  Standard-Times  before  it  consid¬ 
ers  the  agreement  averting  the  court 
case  official  and  then  mails  out  strips. 

When  asked  if  other  papers  might 
decide  to  run  “Doonesbury”  under 
44  picas  now  that  the  Standard-Times 
can,  Duffy  said  he  didn't  think  so.  He 
stated  that  the  majority  of  subscribers 
to  Garry  Trudeau’s  comic  have  con¬ 
tracts  shorter  than  six  months— 
meaning  they  would  lose  the  strip 
soon  if  they  didn’t  adhere  to  the  size 
requirement. 

Ragsdale  stated  that  one  effect  of 
Universal’s  decision  to  cancel 
“Doonesbury”  will  be  to  encourage 
papers  in  competitive  markets  to  sign 
longer-term  contracts  for  their  most 
popular  comics.  That  way,  he  said, 
they  will  be  protected  against  “new 
demands” — such  as  possible  re¬ 
quests  by  cartoonists  that  their  strips, 
like  “Doonesbury,”  be  run  larger. 

— David  Astor 


‘Hi  and  Lois’:  30  years 
and  1,000  newspapers 

“Hi  and  Lois”  has  just  reached  two 
milestones — its  30th  anniversary  and 
1,000th  newspaper  client,  according 
to  King  Features  Syndicate. 

The  comic  about  the  Flagston  fami¬ 
ly  is  by  Mort  Wal  ker  and  Dik  Browne . 
Walker  also  has  over  1 ,6(X)  subscrib¬ 
ers  for  his  34-year-old  “Beetle 
Bailey”  strip,  while  Browne  has  over 
1,400  clients  for  his  11-year-old 
“Hagar  the  Horrible”  creation. 
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Drew  Middleton,  America’s  premier  military  correspondent  for  The 
New  York  Times  for  the  past  14  years,  now  joins  the  ranks  of  distinguished 
columnists  brought  to  you  by  Special  Features,  the  syndicate  arm  of  The  New 
Wk  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corp. 

Middleton  earned  his  reputation  while  serving  as  chief  correspondent  for 
The  Times  in  Moscow,  Germany,  ftiris  and  the  United  Nations.  His  contacts 
are  legendary. 

Middleton’s  weekly  column  of  1,200  words  will  bring  into  focus  the  most 
crucial  issue  in  our  lives — military/political  affairs  in  a  turbulent  world. 

As  a  bonus,  clients  who  subscribe  to  the  weekly  column  will  receive,  free  of 
charge,  a  spot  analysis  from  Middleton  whenever  a  global  crisis  erupts  that 
demands  his  unique  perspective. 


For  more  information  call;  in  New  Vbrk,  Dan  Barber  or  Chuck  VWeiss,  (212)  972-1070; 
in  Los  Angeles,  Paul  Rnch,  (213)  852-1579;  in  Fort  iXforth,  Bill  Higginbottiam,  (817) 
292-8165.  Overseas  contact  Paul  Gendelman  in  Paris,  742-1711,  telex  230-650. 
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Ranan  R.  Lurie, 
whose  editorial  car¬ 
toons  appear  in  more 
than  4()0  newspapers 
in  50-plus  countries, 
has  developed  a  full- 
color  cartooning  style 
that  combines  political 
caricature  with  'the 
fine  art  technique  of 
oils.'  He  said  the 
paintings — such  as  the 
one  on  the  right  of 
Geraldine  Ferraro 
and  Walter  Mondale 
in  Bonnie  and  Clyde 
garb — each  take 
about  four  hours  a 
day  over  a  period  of 
two  weeks  to  com¬ 
plete.  The  senior 
analyst  and  political 
cartoonist  for  U.S. 

News  &  World  Report 
(profiled  in  E&P, 

March  17)  has  been 
talking  with  several 
syndicates  about  get¬ 
ting  his  cartoon  paint¬ 
ings  distributed  to 
newspapers  with  high- 

quality  color  capability.  He  said  they  could  be  used,  for  instance,  on  the  opening  page  of  a  commentary  or  week  in  review  section. 
Lurie's  regular  black-and-white  editorial  cartoons  are  distributed  domestically  by  Universal  Press  Syndicate  and  internationally  by 

Editors  Press  Service. 


About  abuse  of  kids 

A  comic  book  about  child  sexual 
abuse  is  being  offered  for  use  as  a 
supplement  in  various  newspapers. 

Produced  by  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse 
in  conjunction  with  the  Marvel  Com¬ 
ics  Group,  the  comic  book  features 
the  “Spider-Man”  and  “Power 
Pack”  characters  in  stories  about 
how  children  can  protect  themselves 
against  sexually  abusive  adults.  It 
also  provides  written  information  on 
the  subject.  “Spider-Man”  creator 
Stan  Lee  writes  the  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Syndicate-distributed  comic 
strip  about  the  web-slinger. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  while  not 
actually  carrying  the  comic  book,  is 
planning  to  give  it  free  advertising 
space  in  four  Sunday  editions 
beginning  next  month.  Editor  James 
Squires  said  the  ads  will  include 
coupons  readers  can  clip  to  send  in  for 
the  publication. 

An  Australian  comic 

Orin  Books/Intercontinental  Fea¬ 
tures  of  Australia  is  offering  U.S.  syn¬ 
dication  and  distribution  rights  to 
“Footrot  Flats,”  a  comic  that 


appears  in  over  100  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  newspapers. 

Murray  Ball’s  strip  features  a 
sheepdog  with  a  split  personality — he 
loves  the  taste  of  a  good  leg  of  lamb 
but  has  a  strong  distaste  for  doing  in 
the  “little  bleaters.” 

“Footrot”  has  spawned  a  musical 
and  ten  paperback  volumes  selling 
over  three  million  copies  (in  two 
countries  with  a  total  population  of 
only  18  million  and  where  20,(X)0  in 
sales  constitutes  a  bestseller). 

Inquiries  are  being  handled  by  the 
Office  of  the  Australian  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner,  636  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10111. 

‘Palooka’  is  ceasing 

“Joe  Palooka”  will  end  52  years  of 
syndication  November  24  because  of 
cartoonist  Tony  DiPreta’s  retirement. 
McNaught  Syndicate  said  the  comic, 
which  once  appeared  in  some  9{X)  pap¬ 
ers,  has  a  current  client  list  of  about 
200. 

They  criticize  Helms 

Columnist  Carl  T.  Rowan  was 
among  36  former  U.S.  ambassadors 
who,  in  a  statement  released  October 


27,  criticized  22  Reagan-appointed 
ambassadors  for  endorsing 
ultraconservative  Sen.  Jesse  Helms 
(R-N.C.)  for  reelection. 

The  News  America  Syndicate- 
distributed  Rowan  was  ambassador 
to  Finland  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson. 

Tribune  runs  Simon 

Over  the  years,  the  Chicago  Tri- 
b.me  has  picked  up  many  of  its  col¬ 
umnists  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Bill  Granger  and  Bob  Greene  moved 
across  Michigan  Avenue  several 
years  ago  and  Mike  Royko  left  for  the 
Tribune  this  January  when  Rupert 
Murdoch  bought  the  Sun-Times. 

Now  Roger  Simon  is  appearing  in 
the  Tribune.  His  column  ran  for  the 
first  time  in  the  paper  on  October  1 4 — 
two  days  after  his  farewell  column 
was  published  in  the  Sun-Times. 

The  Tribune  bought  the  column 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate, 
which  distributes  it  to  about  100  pap¬ 
ers. 

Simon’s  contract  with  the  Sun- 
Times  expired  October  15.  Beginning 
November  27,  he  will  work  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun  (see  E&P,  September 
15). 

— Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

teaches  more  than  how  to  report  spot 
news.  And,  ultimately,  down  the  line, 
the  news  services  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  the  bill  for  these  new  journalists 
to  devote  the  time  and  energy  neces¬ 
sary  to  file  on  complex  economic,  so¬ 
cial  and  development  issues  from  the 
Third  World. 

Even  if  this  commitment  is  made,  it 
is  only  one  part  of  the  solution  to  the 
problem. 

The  major  barriers  to  significantly 
increased  coverage  are  a  limited 
newshole  and  the  education  of  editors 
themselves. 

Dictated  by  a  combination  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  ideology  and  personal  com¬ 
mitment  by  editors  and  publishers, 
the  newshole,  the  amount  of  news 
published  or  broadcast,  will  increase 
only  if  it  is  judged  to  be  of  economic 
advantage  to  the  publication  and/or  in 
the  direct  interest  of  its  audience. 

But  the  U.S.  editors  and  gatekeep¬ 
ers  of  international  news,  with  some 
exceptions,  appear  generally  ill- 
equipped  for  their  task. 

For  example,  of  the  more  than 
1,700  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  only, 
perhaps,  100  employ  a  full-time  for- 
eign  editor  with  extensive 
international  and  Third  World 
experience.  The  rest  rely  on  a  national 
or  telegraph  editor,  who  might  vaca-: 
tion  in  Europe  or  the  Caribbean,  but 
lacks  the  background  to  judge  the 
importance  of  many  stories  and  the 
skill  to  edit  such  dispatches 
innovatively  for  his  readers. 

The  column  inches  U.S. 
newspapers  devote  to 
coverage  of  the 
developing  nations  ranks 
amongst  the  lowest  of  all 
industrialized  nations. 

Further,  editors  themselves  appear 
increasingly  out  of  synch  with  the 
international  news  interests  of  their 
readers. 

Two  Louis  Harris  polls  in  recent 
years  demonstrate  this.  The  most  re¬ 
cent,  in  1983,  asked  readers  nation¬ 
wide  the  degree  of  their  interest  in 
international  news.  Forty-nine  per¬ 
cent  said  “very  interested,”  while 
only  19%  of  the  editors  polled  said 
their  readers  were  very  interested. 

How  can  this  situation  be  rectified? 
First,  editors  must  get  away  from 
their  terminals  and  meet  more  with 
their  readers,  and  vice  versa. 

The  practice  has  diminished  in  re¬ 


cent  years,  particularly  with  the 
emergence  of  national  newspaper 
chains,  where  an  editor  spends  only 
brief  periods  at  a  particular  paper  as 
he  is  rotated  up  the  career  ladder  from 
paper  to  larger  paper.  The  personal 
incentive  is  decreasingly  there  for 
such  editors  to  take  time  to  thorough¬ 
ly  gauge  the  international  news  needs 
of  his  readers. 

Second,  the  editors  themselves, 
not  only  their  reporters,  need  addi¬ 
tional  seasoning  in  Third  World 
countries  to  experience  first  hand  the 
news  which  they  ultimately  spike  or 
mold. 

While  not  a  replacement  for  the  var¬ 
ious  journalism  training  initiatives 
now  under  way,  a  program  to  finance 
and  send  America’s  editors  to 
developing  nations  for  extended  peri¬ 
ods  of  time  would  hone  their  skills  in 
news  judgment  about  emerging  Third 
World  issues  and  their  importance  to 
their  readers. 

Third,  editors  should  subscribe  to 
those  international  news  services  that 
do  a  competent  and  professional  job 
in  tracking  economic,  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  issues  in  the  Third  World,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  issues  and  regions  that 
the  U.S.  foreign  press,  because  of 
financial  limitations,  can  only  occa¬ 
sionally  cover  first  hand. 

Such  services,  including  my  own, 
provide  critical  background  for  edito¬ 
rials  and  story  ideas  for  assignment  to 
the  editor’s  own  correspondents. 

Most  employ  correspondents  in 
off-the-track  Third  World  capitals 
rather  than  only  in  the  well-travelled 
few,  like  Hong  Kong,  Nairobi,  New 
Delhi  and  Rio  Janeiro,  where  scarce 
Western  correspondents  trip  over 
each  other  in  duplication. 

If  acted  upon,  these  initiatives  col¬ 
lectively  will  contribute  to  expanded 
and  more  comprehensive  Third 
World  news  coverage  by  U.S.  media, 
but  only  incrementally  and  over  time. 

One  final  solution  to  the  problem  of 
providing  U.S.  citizens  the  news  they 
demand  is  in  place  and  provides  U.S. 
editors  the  breathing  room  needed  to 
answer  those  readers  that  cry  out  for 

Knight-Ridder  sells 
cellular  license  bids 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  sold 
its  interest  in  several  pending  cellular 
telephone  license  applications  after 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  decided  to  award  them 
through  a  lottery. 

Knight-Ridder  did  not  disclose  who 
purchased  the  applications. 

“We  decided  there  was  no  way  we 
could  win,”  explained  Frank  Haw¬ 
kins,  vice  president  and  director  of 
corporate  communications 


more  Third  World  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  news:  the  rapid  emergence  of 
computer  database  technologies. 

With  the  simplest  of  word- 
processors  and  a  telephone  modem, 
U.S.  readers  need  no  longer  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  news  lens  of  U .  S.  editors 
to  view  the  Third  World. 

Now,  virtually  any  news  agency  in 
the  world  can  place  its  coverage,  even 
that  squeezed  out  of  the  newshole,  on 
a  computer  database  that  can  be 
accessed  directly  by  those  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  universities,  corpora- 

For  example,  of  the 
more  than  1,700  U.S. 
daily  newspapers,  only, 
perhaps,  100  employ  a 
full-time  foreign  editor 
with  extensive 
international  and  Third 
World  experience. 

tions,  non-profit  organizations  and 
individuals  who  want  to  make  sense 
out  of  spot  news. 

Much  perspective  has  gotten  lost  in 
the  complex,  confusing  and,  at  times, 
political,  UNESCO  news  debate. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  point  that 
has  been  obscured  is  that  ultimately, 
the  American  public  stands  to  gain  by 
knowing  more  about  that  part  of  the 
world  where  two-thirds  of  the  people 
live. 

Flexo 

(Continued  from  page  29) 
added. 

“With  flexography,  we  have  the 
potential  to  have  a  (pressroom) 
environment  none  of  us  in  the  printing 
industry  have  ever  experienced,”  the 
News  and  Sun-Sentinel’s  Rice  said. 
Flexo  ink  will  reduce  fire  hazards,  ink 
misting  and  be  safer  during  washup, 
he  said. 

Flexo  is  not  quite  ready  to  be 
brought  wholesale  into  the  newspaper 
industry,  the  executives  concluded  — 
but  they  added  that  that  moment  may 
be  only  a  few  months  away. 

“We’re  gradually  finding  answers 
to  these  problems  and  the  answers  we 
are  getting  by  and  large  are  turning  out 
to  be  positive.  And  we  think  the 
answers  will  continue  to  be  positive,” 
Knight-Ridder’ s  Roth  said. 

"  I  still  say  today  if  we  had  to  order  a 
press  today  I  would  stick  by  offset. 
But  we  are  postponing  our  decision 
and  1  think  we’ll  be  prepared  to  give 
that  answer  (about  flexo’s  fitness  for 
the  newspaper  industry)  in  six 
months.” 
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New  titles  for  your  library  from  the  special  selection 
of  newspaper-related  reading  available  by  mail  from  E&P 


382— REPORTING/WRITING/EDITING,  The  Quill 
Guides  to  Journalism,  edited  by  Ron  Lovell,  Ron 
Dorfwan  and  Many  Fuller,  Jr.  Selected  articles  by 
krK)wledgeable  professionals  and  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  providing  guidance  for  improving  journalistic 
skills.  First  in  a  series  planned  by  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Paperback. 
148  pages.  $9.95. 


383— HOW  TO  GET  THE  RIGHT  JOB  IN  PUBLISH¬ 
ING  by  William  H.  Scherman.  A  former  promotion 
executive  for  Time,  Inc.,  and  Newsweek  draws  on 
four  decades  of  experience  in  counselling  others  on 
what  is  needed  to  get  a  job  in  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  what  those  prospective  employers 
are  looking  for  in  you.  Paperback.  222  pages.  $9.95. 


384— THE  DIARY  OF  JAMES  HAGERTY,  Elsen¬ 
hower  In  mid-course,  1954-1955,  edited  by  Robert 
H.  Ferrell.  Eisenhower’s  press  secretary,  close  friend 
and  coiifidant — previously  an  experienced  news¬ 
man — kept  a  diary  only  for  14  months  while  in  the 
White  House.  Reporting  some  of  President’s  intimate 
comments  on  M(k)arthy,  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  some 
newspaper  people.  269  pages  $19.50. 


385— OGILVY  ON  ADVERTISING  by  David  Ogiivy. 
Illustrated  with  185  advertisements,  this  creative  ge¬ 
nius  tells  why  he  believes  certain  advertising  tech¬ 
niques  sell  and  which  don’t  sell.  224  pages.  $24.95. 


386— THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM  by  Donald  Paneth.  Over  1 ,000  alpha¬ 
betically-organized  entries  covering  all  forms  of  jour¬ 
nalism  including  newspapers,  all  other  media,  trends, 
issues,  technology  as  well  as  people.  600  pages.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  $49.95. 


387— MASTERING  GRAPHICS.  Design  and  Pro¬ 
duction  Made  Easy,  by  Jan  V.  White.  Covers  all  the 
key  efforts  of  graphics  and  leads  the  amateur  or  pro¬ 
fessional  through  the  processes  and  terminology  of 
design,  layout  and  printing.  13  chapters  well  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Paperback,  180  pages.  $24.95. 


388 — SIGN  OFF,  The  Last  Days  of  Television,  by 

Edwin  Diamond.  An  examination  of  the  institution  of 
television,  its  performance  through  its  prime  years,  at 
a  time  when  it  is  about  to  go  through  major  changes 
with  the  proliferation  of  cable  outlets.  Other  media — 
newspapers,  magazines  and  radio — are  examined 
also  on  how  they  present  other  major  institutions  of 
American  life.  Paperback.  273  pages.  $6.95 


389— BEST  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE 
YEAR,  1983  Edition,  edited  by  Charles  Brooks.  More 
than  350  editorial  cartoons  reflecting  the  work  of  130 
cartoonists.  A  special  section  highlighting  those  that 
won  awards  of  distinction  such  as  Pulitzer,  etc. 
Brooks  is  past  president  of  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists.  Paperback.  160  pages.  $9.95. 


390-AUTHOR  LAW  &  STRATEGIES,  A  Legal 
Guide  for  the  Working  Writer,  by  Brad  Bunnin  and 
Peter  Beren.  Advice  offered  on  contracts,  agent 
agreements,  copyright,  defamation,  marketing  and 
promotion,  libel,  slander,  etc.  Paperback.  294  pages. 
Indexed.  $14.95. 


391— THE  WRITER'S  SURVIVAL  MANUAL,  The 
Complete  Guide  to  Getting  Your  Book  Published 
Right,  by  Carol  Meyer  The  beginners  guide  to  find¬ 
ing  a  publisher,  an  agent,  writing  a  contract,  etc.,  with 
Illustrations  on  contracts,  marketing  techniques,  etc. 
310  pages.  Indexed.  $13.95. 


392— HOW  TO  BE  A  FREELANCE  WRITER,  A 
Guide  to  Building  a  Full-Time  Career,  by  David 
Martindaie.  A  detailed  guide  from  developing  story 
ideas,  to  researching,  setting  up  interviews,  dealing 
with  editors,  etc.  216  pages.  Indexed.  $12.95. 


393— INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY,  An  Intro¬ 
duction,  by  Peter  Zorkoczy.  For  the  non-specialist 
about  the  applications  of  the  new  technology  in  Indus¬ 
try  and  commerce  as  well  as  leisure,  medicine  and 
welfare.  Computers,  telecommunications  and  data 
networks  explored.  140  pages.  Indexed.  $29.95. 


394— FREELANCE  WRITING  FOR  PROFIT,  A 
Guide  to  Writing  &  Selling  Nonfiction  Articles,  by 

John  Boeschen.  Exactly  that.  Well  illustrated  and  in¬ 
dexed.  Paperback.  167  pages.  $6.95 


395 — BREAKING  IN,  A  Beginner’s  Guide  to  News 
Writing  for  Print  and  Radio,  by  Sam  Schraeger.  A 
primer  written  by  a  newsman  and  publicist  with  40 

order.  Allow  six  to  eight  weeks  for  delivery. 

casting.  Paperback.  65  pages.  $7.95. 


Use  this  handy  coupon  for  your  E&P  Bookshelf 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  BOOKSHELF 
11  West  19  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011 

Please  send  me  the  books  whose  numbers  are  indicated  at  right.  I 
enclose  full  payment,  plus  $1 .50  per  book  for  postage  and  handling 
(U.S.  and  Canada  only.)  Postage  and  handling  to  ail  other  areas,  $3  per 
book.  New  York  State  residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 
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COMPANY 
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Book  No. 
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Postage 
Sales  lax  (N  '/  State 
&  City  residents  only) 

Total 

$ 

$ 

$ 

CITY  _ 

11/1  tm 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCC 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


_ CARTOONS _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
Church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puz¬ 
zles,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quality 
features  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset). 
Mark  Morgan,  Inc,  PO  Box  995,  Newnan 
GA  30264;  (404)  253-5355. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  "Around  Entertainment"  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
.  Beach  FL  33402. 


FAMILY  STORIES,  150  words  $2.  100 
on  hand  for  STORY  fillers.  Eppy,  Box 
20356,  New  York,  NY  10025. 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT 
CREW! 

.  .  Those  individuals,  compan¬ 
ies,  syndicates  that  know  the  value 
of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Whether  it's  1 2,  26  or  52  times  per 
year,  we  produce  business  and 
profit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you 
freedom  to  rotate  your  copy  within 
our  regular  deadline  times,  monthly 
billing  and  the  best  exposure  in  the 
field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the 
most  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newsoaoer  industrv. 


TIMELY  NEWS,  features  and  columns 
on  health  and  medical  topics  for  a 
remarkably  low  price.  Columns  ready  to 
run  on  childrens'  health,  consumer 
drugs  and  healthful  travel,  dental  care 
and  fitness.  Weekly  package  of  6000 
'  plus  words.  Can  be  mailed  or  sent  elec- 
:  tronically.  AP  style.  Send  for  sample  or 
'  free  trial.  International  Medical  Tribune 
Syndicate.  600  New  Hampshire  Ave. 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20037. 


I  "MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Proven 
'  weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav- 
i  ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
j  Sl3th,  Temple  TX  76501. 

I - 

i  MOVIE  REVIEWS 

\  MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 

I  Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain- 
'  ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 

!  Our  10th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Chapes  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
j  (914)  692-4572, 

I _ REAL  ESTATE _ 

!  HOUSE  CALLS-Houston  Post,  Miami 
Herald,  90  others.  6  national  awards; 
one  said  "concise,  entertaining,  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge,  solid  writing 
skills.”  8th  year.  Edith  Lank,  Box 
18447,  Rochester  NY  14618;  (716) 
271-6230. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  \  NEWSPi 


INVESTMENT  CAPITAL  sought  for  daily  I 
newspaper  project  in  dynamic  northern  No  (^harj 

New  England  market  without  one.  Pro-  i  WHITE  NE 
fessiona)  team  knows  market  and  has  I  _  ’ll 

plan,  but  lacks  cash.  Write  for  details.  ;  “Ox,  M 

Box  8200,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  (615)  473 

PUBLISHING/PRINTING  I 

Established  11-year-old  exclusive  state-  mATTHI 

wide  publication,  complete  with  prime  I  Pfotessional,  < 
real  estate.  Large  expansion  capacity,  j  3nd  pi 

Justifying  low  7-digit  value.  David  M.  i  daily  and  wei 
Carr  P.A.  600  East  Madison  St  Tampa,  |  country.  Befori 
FL  33602.  chase  of  a  pi 

_  (813)  733-80 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  ciwrlatefBe! 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  BROKERS 

depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and  . 

personal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  wppki  v  ani 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N.  '"ctnci  «ivi 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  i  c 

KS  66207. 

-  (202) 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  i  CRIBB 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763  |  John  T.  Cribb, 

(714)  626-6440  i  59644;  (406) 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Brokers«Consultants»Appraisers 
James  A.  Martin  Associates 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 

PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 

CROWN  JEWEL  OF  THE  ROCKIES. 

County  exclusive.  Long-time  owner  sell¬ 
ing  to  retire.  Smaller  weekly  also 
included.  Substantial  cash  required. 

Other  properties  avalable  from  $65,000 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 

Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 

including  one  with  exclusivity  in  TWO 
counties.  Jay  Brodell,  broker,  712  N. 

Seventh  St.,  Grand  Junction,  CO 

81501.  (302)  242-5035. 

OUR  BUYERS  range  from  potential  first 
time  owners  to  large  national  groups.  If 
you  are  thinking  of  selling,  contact  Dick 
Briggs.  Confidential  professional  sen/- 
iceTNo  obligation.  RKJHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES  (912)  236-1596  Box 
8225,  Savannah,  GA  31412. 

FOR  SALE 

Five  day  daily,  computerized  with  offset 
press,  in  University-County  seat  of 

30,000  with  adjoining  coun^  weekly. 

Must  have  own  financing.  Will  work  with 
your  broker.  Box  8199  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  WEEKLY  SCIENCE  COLUMN  800  words 
I  plus  editorial  cartoon.  Concepts,  profiles 
:  precis,  reader  queries.  Relevant,  witty, 
I  painless.  3rd  year.  Samples:  Science 
I  Syndicate,  PO  Box  5636,  Portland,  OR 
I  97228.  (503)  224-8338. 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


TO  BUY  OR  SELL 
A  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER 
you  need 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
•  Brokers  •  Appraisers 
PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434 
Office  Phone  309-932-2270 
Dave  Kramer  217-784-4736 
Roy  Holding  305-335-9082 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ARKANSAS  EXCLUSIVE.  The  only  news¬ 
paper  in  the  counW  and  in  the  city  of 
publication.  3,50(5  circulation.  Gross 
$225,000.  Large  net.  Good  terms.  Call 
or  write  Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc., 
408  Elm  St  Troy  AL  36081.  (205)  566- 
7198. 

ANGLO-JEWISH  WEEKLY  in  Zone  4. 
Includes  complete  typsetting  and 
camera  equipment.  Over  $160,000  K 

fross.  Large  net.  Reply  Box8166,  Editor 
1  Publisher. 


I  IOWA-Eastern.2,OOOweeklyand5,(X)0 
i  TMC  grossing  over  $200,000.  Netting 
]  over  $50,000.  Pric^  at  gross. 

!  PENNSYLVANIA-Western,  group  of  7 
,  weeklies  and  central  web  plant, 
j  $500,000.  Contact  James  A.  Martin 
Associates,  Columbus  0ffice(614)889- 
9747.  Box  798,  Dublin,  OH  43017. 


SUNBELT  WEEKLIES 
i  $75K  to  Million  and  Half  based  on  gross. 
'  Reasonable  terms.  VIRGINIA  exclusive 
1  in  two  counties.  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
seven  weeklies  and  web-offset  com- 
i  mercial. SOUTH  CAROLINA,  three 
'  weeklies  in  Metrolina. 

I  EDWIN  0.  MEYER,ASSOCIATES 
I  Appraisers,  Brokers,  Consultants 
I  7200  Hermitage  Rd.  Richmond  VA 

Ed.  0  Meyer . (804)266-1522 

Robin  R.  Lind . (804)  784-3713 

1  Frank  L.  Thomas . (919)563-3365 


SAN  DIEGO  area  adjudicated  weekly 
over  75  years  old,  needs  a  mom  and  pop 
to  take  it  over.  Covers  separate 
incorporated  city  of  50,000  that  lies  wit¬ 
hin  urban  San  Diego  market.  A  well- 
respected  and  comprehensive  local 
newspaper,  it  will  provide  a  challenge  for 
te  right  team.  Will  accept  lx  gross,  or 
$135,000  from  couple  committed  to 
keeping  up  its  high  standards.  Box 
8043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
I  professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
I  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
I  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur- 
I  chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
'  0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  Noobliga- 
1  tion,  of  course. 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
WB  GRIMES  &  CO 
1511  K  St,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


1  CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
I  John  T.  Cribb,  Box  1220,  Townsend  MT 
i  59644;  (406)  266-4223. 


ATTENTION 

ADVERTISERS 

Both  the  offices  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  our  printing  plant  will 
be  closed  November  24  &  25  for 
the  Thanksgiving  holiday.  There¬ 
fore  the  deadline  for  classified 
line  ads  must  be  Friday,  Novem¬ 
ber  16  for  the  November  24th 


issue. 


Thank  you. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY-Steadily  rising 
income  from  advertising,  leeals,  circula¬ 
tion.  Long  established  publication  with 
excellent  acceptance  in  prime  seashore- 
suburban  market.  Ideal  acquisition  for 
daily,  large  weekly,  or  newspaper  group 
operating  within  state.  Versatlie  owner 
will  consider  continued  service.  Box 
8207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  30  year  old  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Houston.  Strong  retail  base. 
Gross  500M.  Price  1.2  x  gross.  Dale 
Pearson  (512)  428-4488. 


Profitable  Alabama  weekly  newspaper. 
$102,000.  Small  down  payment  and 
good  terms  available  to  qualified  buyer. 
Also,  two  weeklies  in  Tennessee.  For 
details,  call  or  write  Jim  Hall  Media  Ser¬ 
vices,  Incorporated,  408  Elm  Street, 
Troy.  AL  36081  (205)  566-7198. 


TWO  SEPARATE  TENNESSEE  weekly 
newspapers.  Both  priced  to  sell.  All  cash 
only.  For  details,  call  or  write  Jim  Hall 
Media  Services  Incorporated,  408  Elm 
Street,  Troy,  AL  36081  (205)  566- 
7198. 


THREE  YEAR  OLD  seacoast  NE  free 
weekly,  gross  $600,000.  No  debts. 
Gross  doubling  yearly.  Price  equals 
gross.  Box  8208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


20,000  circulation  (Thrifty  Nickel  Type) 
shopper  in  Zone  5.  Profitable  and  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  a  very  stable  market.  Could 
be  run  couple  from  home.  Inquire  Box 
8218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Weekly  in  most  desirable  North  Califor¬ 
nia  coastal  community.  Established 
1962.  Over  70%  growth  in  1984. 
$200,000.  Write  Publisher,  Box  8424, 
Santa  Cruz  CA  95061. 


WESTERN  WEEKLY  GROUP  of  five  pap¬ 
ers,  current  year's  gross  $3.8  million, 
computerized,  growth  markets,  manage¬ 
ment  in  place  Bob  Houk,  Box  1584, 
Tubac,  AZ  85646.  (602)  398-9112. 


WEEKLY-  Florida  coast  booming  market; 
equipped;  outright  sale,  investor  or 
working  partner.  (904)  824-9662 


12  YEAR  OLD  weekly  TV/Entertainment 
tab  in  growing  Zone  4  city.  Gross  over 
$190,000  with  very  good  net.  Fresh  new 
management  can  do  much  more.  Ideal 
for  couple,  partnership  or  will  stand 
alone.  Publisher  wants  to  retire. 
$95,000 cash.  Box8151,  Editor& Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


VETERAN  PUBLISHER  in  love  with 
upper  New  England  wants  to  buy  news¬ 
paper,  weekly  or  daily,  in  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  $400,000-to-$l 
million  gross.  Box  8137,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN,  with 
capital  seeks  established  weekly  gross¬ 
ing  $1 50,000-500,000  in  affluent  sub¬ 
urban  or  resort  community  in  Zones  1  or 
2.  Box  8193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  waiting 
to  pay  top  dollar  for  your  newspaper. 
Strictly  confidential.  Any  zone.  Dixie 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  7,  Center,  TX 
75935,  (409)  598-6146  or  598,  Jim 
Chionsini,  President. 


WEST  TEXAS  WEEKLY  with  web  offset 
plant,  office  supply,  job  printing,  real 
estate.  FY83  gross  $380K.  lOOKdown, 
owner  financing.  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Beger,  1801 
Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  T)<  78703, 
(512)  476-3950. 
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INDUSTRY 
SERVICES  I 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


FREE 

MUG 

Attention  Weekly  Newspapers 
Circulation  Climbers  is  celebrating  its  6 
year  anniversary  by  thanking  the  weekly 
newspaper  industry  by  providing  you 
with  a  free  mug.  Call  today  and  ask  about 
our  direct  bill  program.  There  is  no  out  of 
pocket  payment,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
pay  you!  Find  out  the  facts  and  receive  a 
free  mug.  Call  James  M.  Scutellaro  ' 
(617)  938-1416/938-7.040.  : 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality  j 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele-  | 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re-  i 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  -966-  i 
5250.  j 

MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  80's  to  I 
sunrive  through  the  90’s  and  beyond.  I 
From  carrier  to  mail  with  expertise  ' 
in  .  .  .Renewal  systems  in  advance  I 
carrier  and  mail  programs  .  .  .Phone  I 
and  crew  solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary  | 
paid  and  other  conversion  pro¬ 
grams  .  .  .Promotions,  single  copy 
sales,  MBO  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  .  .  .Personnel  development 
and  specialized  training  .  .  and 
much,  much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 
Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 


CONSULTANTS 


DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  NEED  SALES  ' 
TRAINING?  I 

Are  your  sales  people  meeting  and 
exceeding  their  sales  quotas?  Are  they 
actively  prospecting  potential  custom¬ 
ers?  Are  they  getting  the  business  and 
keeping  it?  If  the  answer  to  any  of  these 
questions  is  no  and  you  would  like  to 
develop  your  sales  team  for  Increased 
performance  and  sales  call  today.  Sales 
Training  Consultants  specializes  in  pro¬ 
grams  for  professionals  in  print  publica¬ 
tions.  If  you  would  like  to  improve  the 
performance  of  the  people  your  organiza¬ 
tion  is  counting  on  tor  results. ..call 
SALES  TRAINING  CONSULTANTS 
(305)  432-4534. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The  Eost's  largest  newspaper 
production  conference  .  .  . 

AMERICA^  EAST 

NIWSPAPtR  PRODUCTION  CONFERINCE 

March  27-29.  1985 
Hershey  Lodge  & 
Convention  Center 
Hershey,  Po. 

Exhibitor  information  is 
available  by  calling 
717-234-4067  or 
2717  N,  Front  St. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110 


FOR  SALE  Hope  SE-6-11  Leaderless 
film  processor  with  water  mixing  valves 
and  chemical  management  system  unit 
purchased  in  1979  used  approximately 
1  year.  Original  cost  over  $20,000. 
Make  reasonable  offer.  6ox8160,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
ins.  .  . 

Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


ADVERTISERS, 

Take  Note! 

To  ensure  a  quick  response, 
please  use  our  new  address  on 
all  correspondence: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


Thank  you. 


MAILROOM 

EQUIPMENT 

Kirk  Rudy  off  line  combina¬ 
tion  labeler  and  quarter- 
folder.  Feeder  head  model 
224.  Label  model  211.  Quar¬ 
ter  folder  model  516. 

Model  227  Mueller  Inserter. 
5  into  1  capacity  with  coun¬ 
ter/stacker.  1  spare  vacuum 
pump.  Misc.  support  conver¬ 
ter. 

CONTACT: 

THE  BAKERSFIELD 
CALIFORNIAN 
Nancy  Manes, 

Purchasing  Manager  (805) 
9395-7433. 


You  Can 
Bet  on 
E&P 

Classifieds 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE  j 

ADMANAGER 

(formerly  ADmaster)  | 

Established,  powerful,  versatile,  user 
friendly,  ADmanager  is  a  newspaper 
advertising  scheduling,  billing,  and 
sales  reporting  software  system  for 
microcomputers.  It  runs  on  Apple  or  CP/ 
M.  Complete  hardware/software  package 
available.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and  i 
report  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO 
Box  100,  Forestville  CA  95436;  (707)  I 
887-7141.  I 


ATTENTION  NEWSPAPER  DEALERS: 
B ,  Tree  Systems  has  developed  a  compu¬ 
ter  software  system  designed  especially 
for  you.  Write  for  brochure  and  report 
package.  B.  Tree  Syatems,  PO  Box  97, 
Bartonsville  PA  18321, 


B,  TREE  SYSTEMS  is  proud  toannounce 
a  software  package  designed  for  the  j 
home  delivery  circulation  manager.  I 
Complete  turn-key  package.  For 
information  write:  B.  Tree  Syatems,  PO 
Box  97,  Bartonsville  PA  18321.  1 


FOR  SALE:  I 

Two  facit  punches-model  4070-SN  I 
6047423  and  SN  6038390.  Excellent  | 
condition.  $500  each-includes  193 
rolls  X  8"  perf  tape.  Phone  Marc  W, 
Anthony  (308)  632-0670.  I 


PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub-  | 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily  i 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver-  I 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY  | 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This  ! 
includes  the  computer,  printer  and  bill-  j 
ing  software  for  up  to  400  customers. 
Call  or  write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuck- 
uk.  Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W 
5th,  Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526- 
6547. 


CIRCULATION  $1395.  Address  labels,  j 
subscription  postcard  billing,  PO  statis-  i 
tics;  paid/free/total-market/  i 
combinations.  IBM  comptabile;  i 
TRS80111,  4,  4P.  Demo  disk  $50- 
refundable.  Free  brochure.  BURCO  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68  Gridley,  CA  | 
95948(916)846-3661. 


MULLER  INSERTERS  with  3,  4,  and  5 
stations.  New  parts  warranty.  Excellent 
condition,  available  immediately. 
Installation  and  training  provided.  Reply 
to  Graphic  Management  Associate,  PO 
Box  55  Southboro,  MA  01772. 


NEWSPAPER  INSERTER  Model 
DG3200-4  serial  3124-17,  3  into  1, 
conveyor  delivery.  (414)  784-0110. 


•24P-48Pand72PSHERIDAN  HARRIS 
stuffers  guaranteed  production;  refur¬ 
bished  and  installed  in  your  plant;  train¬ 
ing  program  included. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY:  48P  and  72P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT;  (713)468-5827. 


REMANUFACTURED  Sheridan  72P, 
48Pand  24P  Inserters,  factory  guaran¬ 
teed.  Completely  remanufactured  Sher¬ 
idan  MS  &  HH  hoppers  factory  guaran¬ 
teed. 

New  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  Inserters. 

Sheridan  72P  and  48P  hopper  loaders. 
Muller  227  and  227E  Inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stackers. 

Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 
Sta  Hi  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor,  Bottom  Wraps 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying 
Machines. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and 
available  immediately.  Mechanical 
installation  services  also  provided. 
WANTED  TO  BUY:  MAILROOM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAILROOM 
SYSTEMS. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENTS 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
1 1  Main  Street 

Southboro,  MA  01772  (617)  481-8562 


SIGNODE  TYING  MACHINE, model 
MLN2A,  available  immediately.  In 
excellent  condition.  Reply  to  Graphic 
Management  Associates,  11  Main 
Street, Southbor,  MA  01772. 
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MAILROOM 


COUNTER  STACKER— Baldwin  model 
107  including  some  spare  parts. 
$6,500.  David  Graybill  (509)  663- 
5161. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


GRAPHOTYPE  MODEL  6340  addresso- 
graph  machine  with  extra  olates  and 
storage  cabinents  $500.00  or  best  offer. 
Contact  Vermont  Standard,  Box  88, 
Woodstock,  VT  05091.  _ 


Newspaper  Brekers 
Trust  EftP  ClassHieds 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUGRAPHICCOMPI; strips,  plugs, 
gears  and  spares;  works  well.  (904)824- 
9662. 


COMPEDIT  5810  With  Preview,  PMA, 
$14,500. 

COMPEDIT  5900,  3  yrs.,  $10,500. 
COMPEDIT  5810,  $10,500. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


EDIT  7770  II  HR,  $11,000. 

EDIT  7700  II  LR,  Rev.  Lead  &  Ruling  , 
Rev.  E,  Assume  Lease  1 1  at  $585. 
EDIT  7500  II  HR,  Ruling,  Rev.  Lead, 
$9000. 

UNISETTER  LR  with  DEK,  $6500. 
UNISETTER  HR  with  DEK,  $8500 
UNIFIED  COMPOSER,  expanded  K/B, 
On-line  Interface,  $1250. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480. 


THE 

INDUSTRY’S 

MEETING 

PLACE 


When  you  need  to  reach 
newspaper  people,  you  can 
meet  all  the  people  you  want 
to  meet— Buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  job-seekers,  and 
more,  in  the  pages  of 


Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


For  rates  and  info: 
(212)  675-4380. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMP  IV  B  HR,  $5750. 

COMP  IV  B  TG  LR,  (Model  88),  S-Proc., 
Low  Use,  $5000. 

COMP  IV  A  LR750. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


HARRIS  1420  TERMINAL,  $2750. 
HARRISCOMPUEDIT  TERMINAL,  Plain 
$500. 

HARRIS  3300  TYPESETTER  with  Parts 
Kit,  $8000. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


MDC-350. 100%  MDT-350  compatible 
terminal.  Offering  superior  features  and 
superior  support.  For  information  call 
Inland  Printing  Equipment  1-800-255- 
6746. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
“Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least” 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 


Raycomp  III  Ad  Markup  System 
A  solid  3  year-old  system  used  daily.  2 
workstations,  one  new,  with  digitizers. 
Controller  with  10  meg  Winchester,  Si¬ 
lent  700,  Control  Panel  and  Reader 
Punch.  Price  negotiable.  The  Telegraph, 
Box  1008,  Nashua,  NH  03061  or  call 
Jack  Mann  (603)  882-2741. 


TYPESETTERS;  Unisetter  LR  $5250, 
Preview  505  $3000,  Unified  Composer 
$2500,  Computape  $1500,  MDR 
$1250,  Uniscan  $1250,  Uniterm 
$950.  WSI  (216)  729-2858. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers- 10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


USED  COMPUGRAPHIC  FONTS;  COMP 
IV,Editwriter,  Trendsetter,  Unisetter, 
(choose  from  library  of  over  700  strips) 
$125.  add  $20.  per  ITC  Track  (1000 
series  K/B  layout  $100.  15.  per  ITC 
Track)  Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480. 


USED  AM  VARITYPER  DISCS;  Choose 
from  Library  of  ove  500  discs.  $95.  ea.; 
add  $15.  per  ITC  Track.  Bob  Weber 
(216)  831-0480. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- units  1974 
3-units  1972 
6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 
2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 
2-Community  1974  6-web  capacity,  20 
and  25  HP 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices.  Offered  exclusively  by 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


5  2  page  wide  Goss  portable  color 
ink  fountains 

1  Letterflex  photopolymer  recycling  unit 

2  Star  Kimbal  40  H.P.  AC  motors, 
frame  S444,  1750  RPM,  39-44.5 
amps.,  3  phase,  2  W  shaft, 

230/430  V.  for  a  Goss  Mark  I. 

One  motor  rewound  never  used. 

Call  Don  Hendrickson  or  Doug  Hartlieb 
(304)233-0100. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PRESSES 

PRESSES 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  add-on  units,  ' 
1968-72.  Four  Goss  web  folder.  2  to  4 
units  News  King  press.  (803)  585- 
3678. 

Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  half  deck 

Urbanite,  7  units 

Urbanite  1000,  5  units,  3-color 
Urbanite  add-on  units,  3-color  units 
Urbanite  and  SU  folders 

SSC  Community,  9  units  ROP 

SC  Community,  4  units,  1979 

SC  Community,  7  units,  1971-75 

SC  and  Community  units  and  folders 
Harris  1650,  6  units  1974 

845,  5  units 

845,  add-on  units,  folders 

V25  add-on  units  and  folders 

VI 5A,  4  units,  1977 

V15A,  5  units,  1971-75 

News  King,  2  units,  1971 

ONE  CORP/ Atlanta  GA 
(404)  458-9351 

Telex  700563 

GOSS 

HEADLINER 

PRESSES 

FOR  SALE 

Whatever  your  require¬ 
ments  over  90  units  in 
stock.  Turnkey  prices  on 
supply  and  installation  of 
the  machinery  with  a  two- 
year  guarantee  on  produc¬ 
tion  performance  mechani¬ 
cally  and  electrically.  Con¬ 
tact 

The  Professional  Press¬ 
man 

Printing  Press 
Services  International 

USA: 

2952  East  34th  Street 
Cleveland,  OH  44115 
(216)  883-8724 

Europe: 

^ller  St.  Factory 
Preston,  England 

Tel  0772-797050 

Telex  UK  67230 

HARRIS 

845,  4-8  units,  1973,  1979. 
V-25-JF10-2  units,  1976. 

V-15A-6-4  units,  1970. 

GOSS 

Community  SC,  4  units  1970. 
Community  SC,  2  units  (add-on). 
Community  SSC,  6  units  1982. 

KING 

Colorking,  2  units  (add-on). 

Nevvsking,  3  units,  5  units. 

BELL-CAli^P  INCORPORATED 

465  Blvd.  -  PO  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park,  NJ  07407 
201-796-8442  Telex;  130326 

4  unit  SC  Community  1971/74 

3  unit  1100  series  Suburban 

Suburban  add-on  units  and  folders 

3  unit  Harris  VI 5A  with  JF7  -  1971 

4  unit  Harris  V15A  with  JF7  -  1971 

4  unit  Harris  V15  with  JF7  -  1974 

6  unit/2  folder  Harris  V15D  - 1979 

JF  12  Harris  folder  with  double  parallel - 
1972 

4  unit  News  King  with  KJ6  1973/76 
KJ4  and  KJ6  folders  -  your  choice  of  3 
108  Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors 

Ferag  Counter  Stacker  M-71 

Offered  exclusively  by:INLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  MACHINERY  CORP, 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr. 

PO  Box  15999 

Lenexa,  KS  66215 
(913)  492-9050 

Telex  4-2362 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS.  1290  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 

GOSS  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
387-0097. 

GOSS  SC  upper  former  and  stack  units. 
Michael  Allen  (201)  759-7222. 

PRESS  UNIT  wanted-Hoe  Colormatic 
with  23  9/16  cutoff,  sub  structure  and 
motor.  Call  Ken  Gornall  (216)  245- 
6901. 

SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  Inserter,  in 
operational  condition.  Reply  Box  6777, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUBURBAN  PRESS,  6  units,  2  folders, 
air  shafts.  Bluer,  two  counter-veyors.  Jim 
Brown,  2/2  N.  Bedford  Road,  Mount 
KiscoNY  10549.  (914)  241-8494. 

UPPER  FORMER  for  Goss  SC  Wpe  fol¬ 
der.  Contact  George  Riggs,  Fontana 
Herald-News,  (714)822-2231  or  Bob 
Hitchcock  (717)757-4842. 

10  UNITS  GOSS  N.V.,  21”  Cut-off  x 
36",  2  folders,  one  with  '/*  fold,  5  Butler 
4050-14  Splicers.  Contact  H.  Rosen¬ 
berg  (716)876-6410. 

Wanted:  one  good  unit  for  Cottrell  model 
U-15A  press.  Call  Bill  at  (608)  723- 
4121,  Lancaster,  Wisconsin. 

OOSS  METRO  UNITS 

Four  Metro  Units  available 
individually  as  unit  addi¬ 
tions,  or  as  a  package  with 
double  8:1  folder.  88%" 
cutoff,  either  55”  of  56”  web 
width  (at  your  option).  Each 
unit  is  complete  with  pump 
and  rail  inking  system,  sul> 
structure,  RTF  and  unit 
drive... arranged  for  60,000 
pph  running  speed.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Ken  Knioeley,  Production 
Director,  Charleston  WV 
Newspapers;  (304)  348- 
5118. 

HELP 

WANTED 

ACADEMIC 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  tenure  track 
to  serve  as  student  newspaper  advisor 
and  teach  2  courses  from  the  following: 
newswriting,  reporting,  editing,  page 
design.  Start  mid  September  1985.  Pi^ 
fessional  experience  and  MA  required. 
Salary  competitive.  Send  resume  with 
addresses/phones  of  three  references  to 
Jack  Simms,  Journalism  Department, 
8090  Haley  Center,  University.  AL 
36849.  Deadline  December  5.  Auburn 
University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affir¬ 
mative  Action  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

ACCOUNTING  \ 

ACADEMIC 

ACADEMIC 

1  ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING/PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
faculty  member  sought.  Applicant 
should  have  a  strong  academic  back¬ 
ground,  appropriate  professional 
experience  and  interest  in  research. 
Ph.D.  preferred.  Assistant/associate 
rank.  Salary  negotiable.  Teach  three 
courses  per  semester  and  administer 
internshi^independent  study.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  vita,  three  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  transcripts  by  December  1, 
1984,  to;  Chairman,  Department  of 
Journalism,  Southern  Station,  Box 
5121,  University  of  Southern  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Hattiesburg,  MS  39406-5121. 
AA/EOE. 

ASSOCIATE  DEAN  FOR  GRADUATES 
STUDIES.  The  University  of  Alabama  is 
expanding  graduate  offerings  in  Com¬ 
munication.  Ph.D.  proposal  in  progress, 
strong  M.A.  programs  in  place.  Person 
will  have  associate  or  full  professor  rank, 
will  coordinate  graduate  studies  in  a 
School  which  offers  Masters  degrees  in 
Broadcast/Film,  Advertising/PR,  Jour¬ 
nalism,  and  Speech  Communication. 
New  building,  research  center  with  vari¬ 
ety  of  computer  and  other  resources, 
productive  faculty,  excellent  pay  and 
benefits  make  this  an  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity.  Graduate  enrollment  at  50  should 
reach  100  in  few  years.  Applicants  must 
have  Doctorate  and  strong  teaching  and 
research  record.  Send  letter,  vita  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to 
:Dean  Ed  Mullins,  Associate  Dean 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Com¬ 
munication,  Box  1482,  University,  AL 
35486.  The  University  of  Alabama  is  an 
equal  opportunity,  affimative  action 
employer. 


FACULTY  VACANCY 
Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism, 
specializing  in  magazine  journalism. 
Ph.D.  preferred:  M.A.  and  significant 
magazine  and  teaching  experience  con- 
I  sidered.  Candidates  should  have  at  least 
two  years  of  magazine  writing  or  editing 
experience.  Tenure-track  position,  avail¬ 
able  August  1985.  Send  full  resume  by 
December  15, 1984  to  Dr.  John  L.  Huff¬ 
man,  Director,  School  of  Journalism, 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling 
Green,  OH  43403.  An  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion-Equal  Opportunity  Employer - 

Idaho  State  University  has  a  full-time 
tenure-track  opening  beginning  January 
1985  to  teach  reporting  and  news  edito¬ 
rial  writing.  General  knowledge  of  all 
aspects  of  print  journalism  is  important. 
Ph.D.  preferred.  Professional  reporting/ 
editing  experience  needed.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications  and 
experience.  Send  application,  vita,  writ¬ 
ing  samples,  and  three  letters  of  refer¬ 
ence  by  November  15,  1984  to  Dante 
I  Cantrill,  Chair,  English/Philosophy/ 

I  Journalism,  Idaho  State  University,  Box 
I  8056,  Pocatello,  ID  83209  AA/EOE.  j 

I  PRINT  JOURNALISM.  TENURE  TRACK  { 
.POSITION.  Ph.D.,  journalism 
I  experience,  potential  as  successful 
I  teacher  and  researcher.  Rank  and  salary  I 
dependent  on  qualifications.  Deadline  { 
forapplication  Decembers,  1984.  Send 
I  letter  of  application  and  curriculum  vita 
to:  Dr.  Larry  Lorenz,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Communcations,  Loyola 
University,  New  Orleans,  LA  70118. 
Loyola  University  is  an  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Dean  of  School  of  journalism 


The  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  seeks  a  Dean  for  its 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  The  School  offers  a  Master's 
degree  program  that  aims  to  prepare  students  for  the  highest 
possible  performance  in  the  professional  practice  of  print 
and  broadcast  journalism.  The  intentionally  small  program 
enrolls  mature  students  interested  in  skilled,  disciplined  jour¬ 
nalism  with  intellectual  breadth,  rather  than  com¬ 
munications  theory,  public  relations  or  advertising. 

An  applicant  should  have  a  record  of  personal 
accomplishment  as  a  journalist  in  a  United  States  news 
organization  of  recognized  excellence,  and  of  committment 
to  the  highest  standards  of  journalism.  Demonstrated  leader¬ 
ship  qualities  are  deemed  more  important  than  advanced 
academic  degrees,  and  familiarity  with  both  broadcast  and 
print  journalism  is  considered  an  asset. 

The  appointment  will  be  to  a  tenured  professorship.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  administrative  duties  and  leadership  of  the  School's 
faculty  and  student  affairs,  the  Dean  is  expected  to  remain 
productive  in  his  or  her  own  field. 

The  University  invites  applications  prior  to  February  1 , 1 983. 
The  position  is  available  July  1,  1985. 

Apply  with  full  resume  and  names  of  at  least  three  references 
to: 

Search  Committee,  Journalism 
Chancellor's  Office 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  CA  94720 

The  University  of  California  is  an  Equal  Opportunity, 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


SENIOR  INTERNAL  AUDITOR  ' 
Position  available  on  corporate  internal  | 
audit  staff  of  upstate  New  York-based  1 
connmunications  firm  located  in  the : 
heart  of  the  Finger  Lakes  region.  Publicly  ' 
held  company  has  television,  radio  and  I 
newspaper  operation  in  eighteen  states,  j 
Four  year  accounting  degree  and  2-4  i 
years  auditing  experience  required.  CPA  j 
a  plus.  Please  send  resume  and  salaiy 
history  to  Internal  Audit  Manager,  Park  I 
Communications  Inc,  PO  Box  550,  Itha- 1 
ca,  NY  14851.  1 


ADMINISTRATIVE  j 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER:  immediate  ' 
opening.  Take  charge  individual  to  assist  j 
publisher  in  management  of  daily  and  | 
weekly  publications.  Proven  sales  ability  : 
a  must.  Knowledge  of  TMC  and  any 
editorial  background  a  definate  plus.  I 
There  is  no  limit  to  your  income  poten-  ; 
tial.  A  solid  base  salary  plus  an  excellent  ; 
bonus  and  benefits  package  is  being  j 
offered.  Zone  3.  Box  8217,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 


Northern  California  group  seeks  top 
flight  General  Manager  with  10  years  top 
management  experience.  Group 
includes  five  7-day  dailies  and  eleven 
weekly  publications,  including  the  pre¬ 
stigious  Contra  Costa  Times.  We  reach 
over  650,000  households  each  week. 
Have  some  commercial  printing.  Even 
with  1 2  years  of  record  growth ,  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  even  greater  growth 
Send  detailed  resume,  references,  and 
management  philosophy  to  Dean 
Lesher,  PO  Box  5166,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


OPERATIONS  DIRECTOR  wanted  for  i 
large  shopper  operation,  Chicago  market  j 
place.  Must  be  experienced  in  all  phases  ' 
of  distribution  methods  and  our  ideal  I 
candidate  would  possess  some  pre-press ! 
production  experience.  We  offer  a  com-  i 
petitive  salary  plus  bonus  opportunities.  i 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to:  Ray  ! 
Pike,  General  Manager,  Penny  Saver  ' 
Publ.,  6775  W.  174th  St.,  Tinley  Park,  j 
IL  60477. 


PUBLISHER 

Chief  operating  position  tor  our  group  of 
three,  paid  weeklies.  We’ll  share  growth 
of  papers  with  entrepreneurial  leader. 
Zone  2.  Reply  in  confidence  today  to  Box 
8182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRAINING  MANAGER 
Tribune  Publishing  Company,  the  Pacif¬ 
ic  northwest's  leading  diversified  media 
corporation,  is  seeking  an  energetic, 
innovative,  experienced  training  mana¬ 
ger.  The  ideal  candiate  should  possess 
excellent  organizational/admnistrative 
abilities,  strong  human  relation  skills 
and  a  general  human  resources  back¬ 
ground. 

Tribune  Publishing  Company  offers  an 
excellent  benefit  package  which 
includes:  medical,  vision  care,  dental, 
retirement,  vacation  and  group 
insurance. 

Reply  by  sending  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  Jack  J.  Wilson,  Director  of 
Human  Resources,  Tribune  Publishing 
Co.,  PO  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA 
98411. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES- 
Outstanding  career  opportunity  for 
experienced  salesperson  at  100,000/ 
140,000  Sunday  paper.  Send  resume, 
references  and  earnings  requirements 
to:  Advertising  Director,  Lancaster 
Newspapers,  Box  1328,  Lancaster,  PA 
17604. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  with  weekly 
newspaper  group  in  Norfolk,  VA  area  for 
experienced  sales  person  with  manage¬ 
ment  potential.  Write:  Hanes  Byerly, 
138  Rosemont  Rd  Virginia  Beach,  VA 
23452. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES 
The  News  and  Observer  (Raleigh,  NO  is 
expanding  its  retail  advertising  staff  tp 
keep  up  with  the  growth  of  North  Caroli¬ 
na's  fastest  growing  county.  Applicants 
should  have  a  minimum  of  3  years' 
experience  in  outside  sales  with  a  daily 
paper,  be  self-motivated  and  have  the 
ability  to  manage  50-75  accounts.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  play  team  ball  and  communicate 
effectively  with  decision  makers  is  a 
must.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Dick  Henderson,  Retail  Advertising 
Manager.  The  News  and  Observer,  PO 
Box  191,  Raleigh,  NC  27602.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  WANTED  for  Zone 
9  weekly.  Must  have  proven  track  record, 
ability  to  make  sales  presentations,  com¬ 
pose  letters.  Opportunity  to  become 
Sales  Manager  of  9  person  staff  and  4 
weekly  newspapers.  Send  resume  with 
references.  Salary  $20,000-25,000. 
Millbrae  Sun,  205  Broadway,  Millbrae, 
CA  94030.  (405)  697-5335. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

The  Hartford  Courant  is  currently  seeking  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated  professional  to  fill  the  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  position.  This  experienced  person  will  manage  and 
motivate  a  large  aggressive  telemarketing  sales  and 
outside  sales  team. 

The  successful  candidate  should  have  a  minimum  of  10 
years  experience  in  advertising  plus  a  proven  track  rec¬ 
ord  in  management  skills.  This  person  will  formulate 
sales  strategy  and  effectively  implement  new  programs. 
Written  and  oral  communications  skills  at  all  levels  are 
important. 

Qualified  Individuals  must  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Personnel  Manager  Hartford  Courant, 
285  Broad  Street,  Hartford  CT  06115.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 
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ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  our  9,000  circulation 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper.  The  mana¬ 
ger  IS  also  responsible  tor  a  10,000  TMC 
paper  and  an  1 1 ,000  circulation  weekly. 
We  have  a  6  person  advertising  staff. 
Junction  City,  Kansas  is  located  on  Inter¬ 
state  70, 100  miles  west  of  Kansas  City, 
We  are  near  Milford  Lake  and  Ft.  Riley. 
Please  contact  or  send  resume  to  Roland 
Waechter,  General  Manager,  PO  Box 
129,  Junction  City,  KS,  66441.  (913) 
762-5000. 


RETAIL/NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

AWARD  WINNING  daily  newspaper  with 
45,000  circulation  is  looking  for  some¬ 
one  with  proven  ability.  Must  be  able  to 
analyze  market  area  to  develop  a  strateg¬ 
ic,  aggressive,  marketing  plan  to  meet 
newspaper's  goals  and  objectives.  Moti¬ 
vate  and  continue  development  of 
excellent  sales  force  to  service  market 
area.  Minimum  5  years  management 
experience.  As  department  head  position 
reports  directly  to  the  publisher.  Must  be 
extremely  competent  mall  areas  of  retail 
advertising.  Should  possess  some  back¬ 
ground  in  marketing  development  and 
be  very  comfortable  with  utilization  of 
market  reseach.  Respond  to:  Beverly  A. 
Jurgensen,  Personnel  Director,  Star- 
News  Newspapers,  PO  Box  840,  Wilm¬ 
ington,  NC  28402. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
ASSISTANT 
ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 


Market  Manager  for  Nation¬ 
al  newspaper.  Responsibilit¬ 
ies  include  managing,  train¬ 
ing  and  motivating  super¬ 
visors  in  all  facets  of  circula- 
tion.  Planning  and 
Implementing  promotions 
Must  have  strong  com¬ 
munication  skills  and  leader- 
ship  abilities.  We  offer 
excellent  salary  and 
benefits  and  advancement 
opportunities.  For  more 
information  write  or  send 
resume  to  Box  8108,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


For  Zone  6.  7  to  10  years 
display  experience.  Quali¬ 
fied  individual  will  move  up 
to  Assistant  Advertising 
Director  after  proving  rec¬ 
ord  in  sales.  Salary  plus 
commission.  33,000  Daily. 
Please  send  resume  to  Don 
Bentley,  Box  648,  Lawton, 
OK  73502. 


A  shopper  oriented  individual  who  be¬ 
lieves  they  can  operate  successfully  in 
a  highly  competitive  market.  Must  be 
able  to  motivate  a  large  sales  staff  and 
four  sales  managers.  Send  your  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Ray  Pike.  VP/ 
General  Manager,  Penny  Saver  Publica¬ 
tions,  6775  W.  174th  St  Tinley  Park  IL 
60477. 


CIRCULATION 


ADVERTISING  SALES  90,000  circula¬ 
tion  Harte-Hanks  daily  on  South  Texas 
Gulf  coast  is  seeking  an  experienced 
Retail  Advertising  Account  Executive. 
Ideal  candidate  wMI  be  highly  motivated, 
creative,  energetic  and  detail  oriented. 
Competitive  salary,  commissions,  and 
full  benefit  pack^e.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  The  Caller-Times,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department,  PO  Box  9136,  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi,  TX  78469. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Major  Metro  Daily  and  Sunday  in  highly 
competitive  market  seeks  aggressive 
individual  with  high  energy  level  for  2 
spot.  Field  experience  and  single  copy 
knowledge  an  absolute  must!  This  is  a 
high  profile,  hands-on  position  not  a 
back-up  desk  job.  Send  complete 
resume,  references  and  salary  history. 
All  information  will  be  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  8164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  ACCOUNT  MANAGER 
New  Hampshires  largest  evening  news¬ 
paper  is  seeking  a  top-notch  professional 
with  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  of  media  selling  including 
CPM,  GRP’s  and  reach'frequency. 

If  you  are  a  performance-oriented  person 
looking  for  a  challenging  growth  opportu¬ 
nity  then  send  resume  with  salary  history 
in  confidence  to 

Brad  Burley 
The  Telegraph 
PO  Box  10(5^8 
Nashua,  NH  03061 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
MAJOR  ACCOUNTS 
For  Zone  2  major  metro  market.  Solid 
chain  and  department  store  experience 
required.  Candidate  must  possess  strong 
written  and  oral  skills  as  well  the  abili^ 
to  work  with  research  and  demographic 
presentations  with  top  decision  makers. 
A  superior  package  of  fringe  benefits  will 
make  becoming  a  part  of  the  newspaper 
industry's  finest  organization  a  real 
bonus. 

If  you  have  a  sincere  desire  to  expand 
your  career  and  income  potential,  send 

S>ur  resume  in  complete  confidence  to 
ox  8186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Versatile  salesperson  needed  for  growing 
ad  staff  at  busy  trade  journal  publishing 
house.  Looking  for  a  self-motivated 
individual  on  the  way  up.  Must  be  free  to 
travel  and  comfortable  with  direct  sales 
calls  and/or  phone  work.  Willing  to  train 
exceptional  person  with  good  track  rec¬ 
ord  of  sales  performance  and  gain.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  competitive  pay.  Very  desirable 
location  in  Zone  5.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  8215,  Editor&  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Zone  1  62,000  daily  in  central  Massa¬ 
chusetts  needs  a  circulation  self-starter 
with  experience  in  carrier  management, 
TMC  and  computer  applications.  Ideal 
position  for  a  2  looking  to  grow  and  move 
to  a  pleasant  tourist  area  near  Boston  or  a 
1  looking  for  a  slower  pace  for  future 
growth.  Send  resume  to  Box  8205,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  MANAGER 
Fast  growing,  independent  16,000 
circulation  daily  seeks  top  achiever  with 
sharp  sales  and  organizational  skills. 
Three  years  of  competitive  sales 
experience  required.  In  addition  to  a 
strong  salary  and  incentive  program, 
you’ll  enjoy  living  in  one  of  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia's  finest  areas.  Send  resume  in 
strictest  confidence  to  Stephen  Good, 
Advertisng  Director,  The  Hemet  News, 
123S.Carmalita  St.,  Hemet CA 92343. 


SMALL  WISCONSIN  daily  newspaper 
with  TMC  searching  for  experienced 
working  ad  manager.  Excellent  rewards 
for  promotion  and  service  minded  person 
who  can  lead  staff  and  SELL.  Tough 
shopper  competition.  Send  resume  to 
Box  8214,  Editor  &  Publiser. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  are  an  expanding  business  publica¬ 
tion  in  need  of  an  energetic  and  aggres¬ 
sive  idea  person.  Your  tele-marketing 
experience  will  be  a  real  plus.  Must  be 
able  to  apply  your  marketing  expertise 
toward  developing  a  successful  circula¬ 
tion  campaign.  Your  contribution  will  be 
rewarded  with  top  salary,  benefits  and  a 
performance  bonus.  E.  Coast  location.  If 
interested  call  or  send  resume  to:  Dan 
Hover,  Publisher 
Atlanta  Business  Chronicle 
1740  Century  Circle 
Atlanta,  GA  30345 

(404)  325-2442 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS 
Openings  in  early  1985  for  experienced 
District  Managers  to  work  for  growing  So. 
Calif,  newspaper  group.  Must  nave 
truck,  van,  or  station  wagon  and  possess 
the  ability  to  work  with  young  merchants 
in  the  delivery  and  collection  of  news¬ 
papers.  Salary,  auto  allowance,  benefits 
and  incentives.  For  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  send  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  reouirements  to  Circulation 
Director,  Tn6  Verdugo  Newspaper 
Group,  PO  Box  991,  Glendale,  CA 
91209. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Growth-oriented  magazine  publisher 
seeks  results-minded  pro  to  handle  full 
range  advertising  sales,  promotion  and 
management  for  top  publication  in  its 
field.  Great  opportunity  for  a  capable 
newspaper  ad  manager  to  cross  over  into 
larger  market  and  bigger  reward.  Must  be 
able  to  handle  phone  sales  and  personal 
calls  and  agency  contact.  Super  Zone  5 
location.  Excellent  financial  package  for 
the  right  candidate.  Box  8216,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
22,000  PM  daily  seeks  retail  advertising 
manager/advertising  director.  Require¬ 
ments  include  sales/management 
experience,  demonstrated  knowledge  of 
rate  structures/pricing,  ability  to  deal 
with  major  accounts,  energy  to  train, 
motivate  and  lead  retail  stafr  of  6.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to  John 
E.  Buchner,  General  Manager  Albany 
Democrat-Herald,  PO  Box  130,  Albany, 
OR  97321. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
One  of  the  nations  fastest  growing  news¬ 
papers  is  looking  for  career  minded  dis¬ 
trict  managers.  Located  in  Georgia  just 
above  Atlanta.  14-16,000  to  start.  Call 
Dave  Gossett,  (404)963-0311. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
An  exciting  50,000  Zone  1  daily  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  creative  and  innovative  mana¬ 
ger.  If  you  have  a  complete  working 
knowledge  of  classified  and  the  ability  to 
create  an  aggressive  and  effective  selling 
department,  then  you  are  a  top  candi¬ 
date  for  this  position.  If  you  qualify,  send 
your  credentials  to  Phifip  Wax,  Director 
of  Operations,  Midlesex  News,  PO  Box 
800,  Framingham  MA  01701 


RETAIL  AD  SALES  PERSON 
The  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel  Co.  is  currently  looking  for 
bright,  aggressive  individuals  who  want  a 
start-up  position  in  a  high  visibility 
environment. 

Grow  with  a  company  which  offers  stabil¬ 
ity,  support  and  challenge  in  addition  to 
excellent  starting  salaries,  benefits  and 
a  significant  growth  opportunity. 

Send  resume  in  confidence  to  News  and 
Sun-Sentinel,  PO  Box  14430,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  FL  33302. 


CIRCULATION  SALES 
MARKETING  MANAGER 


The  Denver  Post,  The  Voice  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire,  has  a 
position  available  for  the  planning,  scheduling  and  coordination  of 
circulation  promotion.  Unique  opportunity  for  exceptional 
individual  who  is  highly  motivated.  Applicant  will  join  aggressive 
sales  management  team. 

Ability  to  organize  and  administer  comprehensive  sales  programs  a 
must.  Also,  knowledge  of  budgeting  techniques  as  well  as  back¬ 
ground  which  includes  a  solid  record  of  sales  accomplishments. 
As  part  of  a  company  on  the  move,  you  can  expect  an  excellent 
career  path  and  creative  challenges,  as  well  as  a  highly  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  package. 

For  immediate  confidential  consideration,  send  resume,  including 
salary  history,  to:  The  Denver  Post,  650  15th  Street,  Denver  CO 
80202  do  Human  Resources  Dept. 


MAJOR  CHICAGO  suburban  chain  offers 
outstanding  Ad  Director  opportunity. 
Salary,  performance  bonuses,  car,  will 
deliver  40,000  plus  first  year.  Unlimited 
career  growth  and  earnings  for  leader 
with  top  Oisplay/Classified  recoed  at 
competitive  weekly  or  shopper.  Must  be 
strong  on  promotions,  staff 
development.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
8219,  Editor  &  Publishing. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
To  take  charge  of  eight  person  sales  staff 
for  28,000  7-day  daily  in  North  Dakota 
capitol  and  fastest  growing  city. 
Salesmanship  is  not  as  important  as 
leadership-demonstrated  skill  in 
analyzing  marketing  weaknesses  and 
opportunities,  organizing  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  others  and  acheiving 
goals.  Exceptional  working  conditions  in 
5  year  old  plant,  open  management 
style.  Write  Jim  Hewitson,  Advertising 
Director,  The  Bismarck  Tribune,  707  E. 
Front  Ave.,  Bismarck,  ND  58501. 


ARTIST-DESIGNER  sought  to  establish 
graphic  arts  department  serving  two 
Gannet-owned  upstate  New  York  dailies. 
Send  letter  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Jack  Marsh,  Executive  Editor,  Observer- 
Dispatch,  and  Daily  Press,  221  Oriskany 
Plaza,  Utica,  N.Y.  13501. 
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CIRCULATION 


ASSISITANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  50,000  daily  newspaper  in  Joliet,  IL. 
Minimum  of  3  years  experience  in 
circulation,  strong  people  skills,  good 
salary/company  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Herald  News,  300  Caterpillar  Dr, 
Joliet  IL  60436.  Att.  James  Tezak, 
Circulation  Director. 

COUNTRY  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVEfor 
one  of  the  largest  metropolitan  dailies  in 
the  U.S.  Must  be  fully  knowledgeable  in 
Wholesaler  Distribution  and  single  copy 
sales.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes.  Car 
allowance.  Only  top-notch  fully 
experienced  persons  need  apply.Call  or 
Write 

Stan  Getleson 
Circulation  Manager 
New  York  Post 
210  South  Street 
N.Y.,N.Y.  10002 
(212)  349-5000 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS/LABOR  WRITER-  This 
coverage  area  is  important  to  us  and 
we’re  looking  for  someone  with  three  or 
more  years  experience  in  business  writ¬ 
ing  who  can  write  the  story  clearly  and 
compellingly  and  who  can  generate 
ideas  for  expanding  and  improving  our 
coverage.  Send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  ME/Administration,  Lansing 
State  Journal,  120  E.  Lenawee,  Lans¬ 
ing,  Ml  48919.  A  Gannett  newspaper. 


I  HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS 
The  Daily  News,  a  growing  medium¬ 
sized  AM  in  a  competitive  two- 
newspaper  town,  has  or  anticipates 
several  openings.  Successful  applicants 
will  find  a  fast-paced  environment  with 
high  work  standards.  This  year.  The  Daily 
News  tied  with  the  Seattle  Times  for  first 
place  awards  in  the  regional  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  contest,  and  won  several  national 
prizes.  Send  resume,  work  samples,  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  PO  Box  6616,  Anchorage 
AK  99502,  Attn:  Howard  Weaver. 

COPY  EDITOR:  work  under  copy  desk 
chief  judged  the  best  in  the  West  tor 
front  page  design,  papers  over  50,000. 
Strong  design  and  word  editi  ng  ski  I  Is  and 
3  years’  daily  experience  required. 
FEATURE  WRITER:  Ideal  candidate  will 
be  a  strong  writer  with  experience  in  hard 
I  news  as  well  as  features,  for  a  general 
I  assignment  beat  on  our  lifestyles  staff.  3 
I  years’  daily  experience  minimum. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER:  3-4  years’ 

I  experience,  including  business  or  finan- 
i  cial  beats,  needed  Tor  writer  who  will 
I  track  the  Alaska  economy,  write 
j  interpretive  and  investigative  stories  as 
well  as  deadline  copy  as  part  of  4  person 
business  staff. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Experienced  copy  editor-competent, 
quick  with  layout,  headwriting,  wire  han¬ 
dling.  For  competitive  70,000  PM  near 
major  city.  Zone  5.  Box  8177,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder.  However, 
if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
box  holder.  Attach  a  note  listing  newspapers,  groups  or  com¬ 
panies  you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the  reply  and  note 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box 
Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your 
reply. 


Address  your  reply  to  the  twx  number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1 1  West  19th  Street,  New  York  NY  10011.  Please  be  selec¬ 
tive  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be  forwarded  in  a  large  manilla  envelope. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1 ,  1 984 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$4.70  per  line.  1  week  — M.15  per  line. 

2  weeks — $4.20  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— ^.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $3.50  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks — $2.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2  90  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks— $2.10  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.75  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.25  per  insertion  lor  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

OEADLINE:Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday’s  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Editor  ft  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  New  York  NY  1(X)11 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  10,  1984 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  EDITOR/REPORTER 
A  management  role  as  head  of  3-person 
team.  Work  for  editors  who  think  busi¬ 
ness  is  one  of  the  most  important  beats 
at  newspaper,  worthy  of  page  1  every 
day.  Live  in  growing,  exciting  Northen 
California  community  not  far  from  San 
Francisco,  mountains.  Excellent  starting 
salary,  benefits.  Four  years  business 
reporting  experience,  good  writing  re¬ 
quired.  Write  to  Jim  Hushaw,  Managing 
Editor,  Stockton  Record,  Box  900, 
Stockton.  CA  95201. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  Solid  grammatical, 
headline  writing,  and  layout  skills. 
55,000  PM  daily.  Send  resme  and 
examples  of  work  to  Saul  Shapiro,  Exec¬ 
utive  Editor,  Waterloo  Courier,  PO  Box 
540,  Waterloo,  lA  50704. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Large  daily  in  Zone  5  is  seeking  editors 
for  positions  on  the  night  desk.  Must  be 
familiar  with  the  basic  rules  of  English 
grammar,  punctuation,  and  accepted 
lournalistic  style.  Will  be  expected  to 
stay  abreast  of  news  developments  in 
world,  state  and  community.  Must  be 
capable  of  writing  accurate  and  bright 
headlines.  Design  and  layout  experience 
an  asset.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Box  8174,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Classifieds 
212-675-4380 

COPY  EDITOR-The  Odessa  American 
has  an  immediate  opening  on  its  6- 
person  desk  for  a  skilled  copy  editor  with 
experience  in  graphics,  layout  and  color 
design.  Send  resume  to  the  Odessa 
American,  Charlotte  McCarroll,  Copy 
Desk  Chief,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa  TX 
79760. 


COPY  EDITORS 
Full  Time 

Northern  New  Jersey  newspaper  seeks 
experienced  (2  or  more  years)  copy  edi¬ 
tor  to  work  nights.  DAYS  AND  HOURS:5 
nights  from  12  midnight  t  8  am.  Some 
flexibility  required.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits  package.  Part  Time 

Experience  as  above.  DAYS  AND 
HOURS;2  to  4  nights  from  10  or  1 1  pm 
to  5:30  or  6:30  am.  Excellent  salary. 
Please  submit  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  (no  calls  please)  to  Helen 
Moore,  The  Record,  150  River  St., 
Hackensack,  NJ  07602,  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Versatile  wordsmith  with  flair  for  layout 
needed  at  13,000  circulation  AM  daily. 
Applicants  should  have  good  knowledge 
of  sports  and  a  willingness  to  do  all  sorts 
of  pages,  including  lifestyles  and  busi¬ 
ness.  Send  resume,  clips  and  layout 
samples  to  Paul  Reichart,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Bradford  Era,  Box  365,  Bradfrd 
PA  16701.  No  phone  calls  please. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  for  4-person  staff 
on  growing  West  Texas  daily.  Some 
experience  on  daily  required  but  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  hard  for  quality  oriented 
newspaper  most  important.  Background 
and  samples  of  page  layout  work  to  J.E. 
Green,  Midland  Reporter-Telegram,  PO 
Box  1650,  Midland  TX  79702. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 

Experienced  reporter  with  solid  writing, 
interviewing,  research  skills.  Environ¬ 
mental-health  background.  For  com¬ 
petitive  70,000  PM  near  major  city. 
Zone  5.  Box  8176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR-Six  year  veteran  of  Free¬ 
lance  Writer’s  market  wants  to  be  the 
new  man  on  your  50,000  plus  daily's 
desk.  Have  covered  local  issues,  poli¬ 
tics,  education  and  people  for  USA 
Today,  Washington  Post.  Wants  to 
establish  full-time  career  on  daily.  All 
zones  are  welcome.  Box  8211,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Top  career  opportunity  in  a  major 
publishing  company  is  available  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  Federal  Times,  independent  week¬ 
ly  for  those  in  public  service.  Send 
resume  with  details  of  background  in 
print  journalism  and  knowledge  of  feder¬ 
al  bureaucracy,  along  with  covering  let¬ 
ter  with  salary  requirements  to  Human 
Resources  Dept.,  Editor  Position,  The 
Times  Journal  Company,  Springfield,  VA 
22159.  EOE. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Creative  thinker  and  writer  who  believes 
in  well-reasoned  opinion  and  forceful 
editorials  to  supervise  editorial  pages  for 
Zone  8  morning  metro.  Send  work  his¬ 
tory,  salary  requirements  and  writing 
samples  to  Box  8089,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  FOR  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
Plan  to  start  publishing  in  early  1985. 
Seek  person  with  experience  who 
appreciates  potential  for  good  journal¬ 
ism  and  writing  in  weekly  paper.  Should 
have  interest  in  history,  politics,  ideas 
and  cultural  issues.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements  and  samples  of  writing  to 
Todd  Evans,  PO  Box  8276,  Atlanta,  GA 
30306. 


20,000  circulation  Florida  coastal  daily 
seeks  sports  night  wire  editor  with 
experience  with  VDTs,  layout  and 
sportswriting.  Must  be  industrious,  non 
smoker,  journalism  degree.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirement  to  Box 
8158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIA  JOB  BANK  is  seeking  applica¬ 
tions  from  qualified  photographers  and 
graphic  artists  for  immediate  openings 
on  newspapers  in  the  South  and 
Souteast. 

We  are  also  recruiting  applicants  for 
sportswriter,  police  reporter  and  copy 
editor  openings.  Send  $10  application 
fee  and  a  copy  of  your  resume  to  Media 
Job  Bank,  PO  Box  22144,  Tampa,  FL 
33622-2144,  Attn:  R.G.  (Chip)  Fairc- 
loth. 

All  resumes  will  remain  in  our  computer 
for  1  year.  There  are  no  additional  fees. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  quality  conscious 
weekly  in  Mountain  Paradise.  Reporting, 
layout,  photo  skills  preferred.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume,  clips  promptly  to  Flathead 
Courier,  PO  Box  1091,  Poison,  MT 
59860. 


NEVADA  weekly  newspaper  in  fastest 
growing  region  in  the  state  seeks  general 
assignment  reporter  to  cover  all  aspects 
of  community  from  government  to 
human  interest  feature  assignment. 
Must  have  car  and  experience  with 
camera  and  darkroom  preferred.  Send 
letter  of  interest,  resume  and  clips  to  PO 
Box  193,  Tonopah,  NV  89049. 


OUR  EMPHASIS  is  local  news.  Our  need 
is  staffers  who  can  look  for  it  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  report  it  with  flair.  Midwest 
applicant  sought.  Contact  John  Skipper, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Nonpareil, 
117  Pearl  Street,  Council  Bluffs,  I A 
51501, 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM”  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  985(33. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FAMILY  LIVING  EDITOR  wanted  for 
growing  PM  daily  in  sunny  Southwest 
Florida.  Need  experienced  individual 
who  knows  layout,  editing,  writing,  pho¬ 
tography.  Good  opportunity  in  a  pleasant 
community  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  work  to  George 
Cecil,  Naples  Daily  News,  PO  Box  7009, 
Naples,  FL  33940. 


HEAD  LIBRARIAN  for  medium  size 
newspaper  in  lovely  northern  California. 
Fine  pay,  benefits  and  good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Newspaper  experience.  Jim 
Hushaw,  Managing  Editor,  Stockton 
Record,  530  E.  Market  St.,  Stockton,  CA 
95202. 


HIGH  QUALITY  semi-weekly  in  Jackson 
Hole,  Wyoming  needs  hard  news  writer 
for  resort  newspaper.  Some  experience 
necessary.  Call  Rip  (307)  733-2430. 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
CITY  EDITOR 

100,000  circulation  newspaper  seeks 
leader  for  a  40-person  metro  staff.  Good 
location,  growth  opportunity,  growing 
market.  This  is  not  a  position  designed 
for  on  the  job  training.  We  need  candi¬ 
dates  with  proven  ability  to  direct  a  staff. 
If  interested,  write  JOB  BANK,  1909 
Cinnaminson  Ave.,  Cinnaminson  NJ, 
08077,  or  call  Director  Debra  Bissinger 
at  (609)786-1910. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Wold  in  Helena,  Arkansas  experience 
required  to  run  six  day  per  week  daily 
with  staff  of  four.  Award  winning  ways 
expected  to  continue.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Tommy  Wilson, 
General  Manager,PO  Box  340,  Helena, 
AR  72342. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  metro  PM  seeks 
assistant  managing  editor  with  solid 
newsroom  and  supervisory  experience. 
Right  person  may  move  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Send  resume,  salary  history,  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  8180,  Editor  &  Publisher 


RESPECTED  Zone  2  weekly  seeks  repor¬ 
ter  for  hard  news  and  bright  features. 
Box  8162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Small  southeastern  N.C.  daily  needs 
ambitious  reporter.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred  but  will  consider  promising  entry 
level.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
8202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  REPORTERS-one  of  New  Jersey's  most 
I  prestigious  weekly  newspapers,  the 
I  ^merset  Messenger-Gazette  located  in 
I  Somerville  has  openings  for  newspaper 
reporters.  Experience  preferrea  but  will 
I  consider  trainees.  Applicants  should  be 
I  eager  to  learn  and  desire  to  excel  in  the 
I  local  journalism  field.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefit  package.  Send  resume  to 
Miriam  Leskun,  Editor,  Somerset  Mes- 
I  senger-Gazette,  PO  Box  699,  Somerville 
NJ  08876. 


SEVEN  DAY  MORNING  PAPER  in  Flor¬ 
ida  with  20,000  circulation  seeks 
experienced  industrious  night  wire  edi¬ 
tor,  non  smoker.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirement  to  Box  8157,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  daily  in  Zone 
5.  Must  be  well  organized  to  coordinate 
coverage  in  2  county  area.  Photo 
experience  not  necessary,  but  helpful. 
Send  resume.  Box  8175,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
invites  appiication  for  the  post  of 

INFORMATION  OFFICER 
at  its  headquarters  in  Rome 

Duties:  Write  press  reieases  and  newsfeatures  on 
the  worid  food  situation  and  other  issues  of 
interest  to  the  organizaion.  Edit  Engiish-ianguage 
copy.  Draft  speeches  and  interviews.  Respond  to 
queiries  from  media  representatives  and  deveiop 
good  working  relations  with  reporters  and  editors. 
Attend  and  cover  FAO  meetings  in  Rome  and  out¬ 
side. 

Essential  qualifications  and  experience:  Univer¬ 
sity  degree  in  journalism  or  related  fields.  Five 
years’  professional  experience  as  journalist,  edi¬ 
tor  or  development  writer.  Extensive  knowledge  of 
English  and  limited  knowledge  of  French  or  Span¬ 
ish.  Ability  to  express  clearly  issues  in  a  variety  of 
subjects  and  address  both  specialized  and  non- 
specialized  audiences.  Ability  to  work  in  harmony 
with  people  of  different  national  and  cultural  back¬ 
grounds. 

Applications  should  be  requested  (in  all  cases 
quote  VAcancy  Announcement  No.  876-GII)  Cen¬ 
tral  Recruitment,  Personnel  Division,  FAO,  Via 
delle  Terme  di  Caracalla,  00100-Rome,  Italy. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

1  HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

i  EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

PRESSROOM 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 

Major  New  England  dally  newspaper  has  opening 
for  a  section  editor  to  edit  and  direct  production  of 
weekly  Sunday  magazine,  working  with  news  and 
features  reporters,  designers  and  planning  editors. 
Qualifications  required  include  previous  editing 
experience  preferably  on  a  Sunday  magazine  or  city 
desk. 

If  Interested  please  send  resume  and  generous  sam¬ 
ple  of  work  to  BOX  8183,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


REPORTER 

A  monthly  business  magazine  seeks  a 
reporter  with  strong  writing  skills  who 
can  cover  complex  business  stories  and 
write  an  occasional  feature  with  flair. 
Also  should  be  able  to  carry  a  camera. 
Please  submit  samples  of  written  work. 
Do  not  include  more  than  one  lifestyle 
piece.  Opening  is  for  third  person  on 
three-person  staff.  Do  not  call.  Send  cor¬ 
respondence  to  Editor,  Business  NH, 
17/  East  Industrial  Drive,  Manchester, 
NJ  03103. 

REGIONAL  DESK  for  Syracuse  News¬ 
papers  seeks  qualified  candidates  for  fu¬ 
ture  reporting  and  editing  positions. 
Reporters  must  be  experienced  self-  I 
starters  who  want  the  all-around  chal¬ 
lenge  of  writing  news  and  feature  stories 
from  one  of  our  Central  New  York 
bureaus.  Editors  must  be  neat  with  copy, 
sharp  with  layouts  and  headlines,  and 
able  to  coordinate  bureau  assignments 
from  our  Syracuse  desk.  Send  resume, 
samples  to  Mark  Libbon,  Regional  Edi¬ 
tor,  Syracuse  Newspapers,  Box  4915, 
Syracuse,  NY  13221. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  School  of 
Communication  in  Washington  D.C. 
seeks  graduate  assistants  with  full  time 
journalistic  experience  toassist  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  professional  duties  while  earning 
a  masters  degree  in  its  program  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  public  affairs.  This  is  a  one 
year,  full  time  program.  Includes 
internship.  For  more  information,  write 
Graduate  Admissions  Committee, 
School  of  Communicaton,  The  American 
University,  4400  Massachusetts  Ave¬ 
nue,  NW.  Washington,  DC  20016.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

California  AM  of  85,000  needs  sports 
editor.  Aggressive,  colorful  paper. 
Opportunity  to  develop  sports  section  to 
its  full  potential,  which  is  excellence. 
Qualifications:  minimum  5  years  full 
time  in  sports  or  with  editor  duties  in 
other  departments  and  some  sports 
background;  proven  ability  to  produce 
bright,  exceptional  layouts;  ability  to 
plan,  schedule  and  other  administrative 
duties;  work  well  with  people;  manage¬ 
ment  capability;  knowledge  of  color 
use. Applicant  needs  tearsheets  of  layout 
showing  innovation,  organization  and 
sound  judgement;  good  references. 
$30,000  range  for  40  hour  week.  OT 
paid.  Box  8213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  PM  DAILY  seeks  do-it- 
all  desk  person  strong  in  layout,  particu¬ 
larly  straight  news  pages.  Competitive 
salary,  top  benefits  for  this  fast-paced 
position.  Try  out  may  be  required.  Send 
tearsheet,  resume  to  Suzanne  Smither, 
Managing  Editor.  The  Evening  Times, 
PO  Drawer  T,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33402. 

TEXAS  GULF  COAST  DAILY  needs  repor- 
ter.  Prefer  I  year  experience.  But  will 
consider  sharp  beginner.  Clips,  resume 
and  references  to  Managing  Editor,  Port 
Arthur  News,  PO  Box  789,  Port  Arthur, 
TX  77640. 

TEXAS  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  ’84 
sweepstakes  winning  semi-weekly  on 
Texas  gulf  coast  looking  for  top  notch 
reporter.  Salary/benefits  well  above  aver¬ 
age.  Position  open  immediately.  Call 
Christopher  Barbee  at  (409)543-3363 
and  send  resume  and  clips  to  same  at  PO 
Box  1180,  El  Campo,  TX  77437.  Non- 
smoker  preferred. 


PRESTIGIOUS  co-published  weeklies  in 
semi  rural  but  cosmopolitan  seaside 
community  needs  reporter  to  join  8- 
member  editorial  staff.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  must  have  car,  camera.  Write 
Peter  B.  Boody,  Editor, The  South¬ 
ampton  Press,  Box  1207,  Southampton, 
NY  11968. 

THE  HILTON  HEAD  NEWS  has 
immediate  opening  for  a  self-starting, 
energetic  Sports  Writer  to  cover  a  variety 
of  sports  on  resort  island.  Must  be  cap¬ 
able  with  camera.  $260/weekly  with 
excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  HILTON  HEAD  NEWS.  PO  Box 
5446,  Hilton  Head,  SC  29928. 

WANTED  NOW 
Copy  Editors  i 

Sports  Editor  I 

Baseball  Writer  I 

Top  Reporters  I 

We  are  currently  seeking  candidates  for  I 
these  openings  at  metropolitan  news-  I 
paper.  If  you  are  interested  write  to  JOB  j 
BANK,  1909  Cinnaminson  Ave.,  Cinna-  j 
minson  NJ  08077,  or  call  Director  Debra  I 
Bissinger  at  (609)  786-1910.  j 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Chicago  Based 

Our  highly  respected  national  daily  business  news¬ 
paper  seeks  an  aggressive,  well-organized  Business 
Reporter  to  work  out  of  our  Chicago  Bureau  on  our 
weekly  edition.  Responsibilities  will  include  story 
development  and  other  varied  journalistic  assignments. 
To  qualify,  you  should  possess  at  least  2  years’ 
experience  working  on  a  daily  newspaper. 

We  offer  an  attractive  salary  and  comprehensive 
benefits  package.  Send  resume,  in  strictest  confidence, 
to: 

Box  8209,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


LIBRARIAN  j 

Growing  California  daily  is  seeking  an  ; 
experienced  newspaper  librarian  to 
implement  an  electronic  library  system, 
and  supervise  a  small  library  staff.  The  I 
ideal  candidate  should  be  someone  who  i 
believes  that  a  news  library  is  more  than 
a  room  full  of  clips  and  photos,  and  can 
design  a  dynamic  data  base  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  editorial  staff.  Daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  is  required.  Degree  in 
related  fields  and  knowledge  of  electron¬ 
ic  retreival  systems  preferred.  Please 
send  resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
Box  8185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
Night  shift  for  AM  newspaper. 
Immediate  full-time  position  available 
for  qualified  person.  Responsibilities 
will  include:  Mechanical  techniques, 
knowledge  of  Kansa  320  or  48() 
inserting  machine,  administrative  skills 
with  the  capability  to  perform  and  direct 
varied  duties  within  a  deadline.  Salary 
competitive  with  excellent  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Send  resume  of  past  5  years 
experience  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  263,  c/o  Antelope  Valley  Press,  PO 
Box  880  Palmdale  93550. 

MAILROOM  MANAGER 
Zone  4  daily  seeks  aggressive  individual 
with  excellent  communication  and  su¬ 
pervisory  training  skills  for  this  top  mail- 
room  position.  Accountng  abilities  a 
must.  This  seven  day  operation  requires 
solid  knowledge  of  Harris  72-P  and  48- 
P,  Signode  tyers  and  Sta-Hi  stackers. 
The  person  we  are  seeking  must  be  self¬ 
starter,  leader,  flexible  to  work  the  hours 
needed.  Previous  experience  with  mail- 
room  design  a  plus.  Excellent  benefit 
package  and  salary  including  perform¬ 
ance  bonus.  Send  resume  detailing 
experience  and  salary  history  to  Box 
8194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

QUALIFIED  GOSS  COMMUNITY  PRE¬ 
SSMAN  needed  in  Juno,  Alaska'scapital 
city.  Responsible  for  4-unit  press  with 
future  expansion  to  7-units  with  ROP 
color  deck.  Afternoon  paper,  currently  5 
days  a  week.  Rapidly  growing  newspaper 
in  beautiful  setting.  Hunting,  fishing, 
skiing  and  other  outdoor  activities 
abound.  For  more  information  send 
resume  or  call;  The  Juno  Empire,  235 
2nd  St.,  Juno,  AK  99801.  (907)  586- 
3740.  Attn  Thomas  Blumenshine,  Pro- 
.duction  Mgr. 


ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM 
FOREMAN 

The  Seattle  Times  a  quality  metro  paper 
in  the  Northwest,  is  lookit^  for  an  Assis¬ 
tant  Pressroom  Foreman.  This  individual 
will  be  familiar  with  letterpress  and 
offset,  have  2-3  years  of  successful 
supen/ision  and  the  capability  to  handle 
attendant  administrative  duties.  Quality 
conscientiousness  is  a  must.  Team 
bui  Id  ing  and  the  abi  I  ity  to  work  and  com¬ 
municate  with  other  areas  of  production 
and  other  departments  also  required. 

Excellent  benefits,  salary  depending  on 
experience.  Send  resue  to  R.C.  FolTett, 
The  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle, 
WA  98111.  M/F/H.  An  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer. 

ASSISTANTCOMPOSING  ROOM  FORE- 
MAN  mid-sized  Zone  2  AM  daily  seeks 
experienced  individual  to  direct  all 
phases  of  the  composing  room 
operation,  including  typesetting,  ad 
makeup,  page  markup,  etc.  Excellent 
salary  and  incentive  program.  Send 
resume  to  R.  Rowe,  Daily  Record,  55 
Park  Place,  Morristown,  NJ  07960. 

EXPERIENCED  SINGLE  width  web 
offset  pressmen  needed  for  fast  growing 
newspaper-shopper  publishing  company 
on  Florida’s  beautiful  gulf  coast.  Great 
opportunity.  Send  resume  to  Pasco 
Publishing,  Inc.,  PO  Box  1265,  Tarpon 
Springs,  FL  33589. 


SECOND  SHIFT  foreman  needed  for 
expanding  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
printing  company.  Experience  on  Goss 
Community  essential.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Call  Ed  Haggy  (704)  597- 
9770. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR/ 
QUALITY  ASSURANCE  MANAGER 

The  Seattle  Times,  a  Pacific  Northwest 
metro  is  looking  for  an  individual  to 
develop  and  manage  a  complete  quality 
assurance  program  as  well  as  assist  in 
the  managing  of  our  Production 
Department.  This  individual  will: 
Possess  a  BA/BS  in  a  technical 
area  with  management  concentration 
or  have  proven  equivalent  experience. 

Possess  experience  in  the 
organizational  crossover  and 
cooperation  required  to  effectively 
develop  a  quality  assurance  program 

Be  an  effective  communicator,  both 
orally  and  in  writing. 

Be  able  to  work  in  establishing 
both  short  and  long  range  plans. 

This  position  will  provide  a  significant 
growth  opportunity,  excellent  benefits, 
and  salary  commensurate  wrth 
experience.  Please  send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  R.C.  Follett,  The  Seattle 
Times,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111. 
M/F/H  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Major  metropolitan  paper  is  seeking  an 
experienced  production  manager  to 
manage  the  production  departments 
including,  prepress,  pressroom  and  pro¬ 
duction  maiiroom.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  production  manage¬ 
ment  experience  with  a  daily  newspaper. 
College  degree  in  engineering,  business, 
or  production  mangement  is  preferred. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 
Send  resume  to  The  Sacramento  Bee, 
Personnel  Department,  PO  Box  15779, 
Sacramento,  CA  95852.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Emioyer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


ELECTRONICTECHNICIANforaZoneb  ' 
41,000  daily.  Electronic  background  a  ' 
must.  Ability  to  repair  VDT’S,  typesett-  \ 
ers,  printers  and  other  components  of  I 
our  production  front  end  system  re-  I 
quired.  Experience  with  Harris  2500  I 
system  helpful.  Send  resume  and  salarv  | 
requirements  to  Box  8196,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  ; 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


MEDIA  RELATIONS  SPECIALIST  ; 
Interested  in  industrial  marketing?  Have  ; 
a  minimun  of  two  years  media  relations  j 
or  business-oriented  editorial: 
experience?  Are  you  comfortable  placing  | 
a  technical  story  and  dealing  with  the  ' 
editors  of  technically-oriented  publica¬ 
tions?  Have  you  ever  ran  a  press  room?  I 
If  you  answered  these  questions  posi-  j 
tively-and  you  have  what  it  takes  to : 
effectively ‘‘sell”  editors  on  running  your  i 
material--you  may  be  the  person  we’re  | 
searching  for.  Your  responsiblities  will  i 
include  planning  and  implementing' 
media  relations  programs  for  trade  | 
shows  that  serve  the  electronics  man- 1 
ufacturing  and  security  industries.  i 
Chicago  (O'  Hare  area)  location.  Salary  to  ' 
upper  twenties  and  complete  benefit ' 
package.  Respond  with  resume  and  one  | 
or  two  non-returnable  writing  samples  | 
(copies  acceptable).  Absolutely  no 
phone  calls  will  be  accepted. 

Cahners  Exposition  Group 
PO  Box  5060 
Des  Plaines,  IL  60018 
Attn:  Media  Relations  Specialist. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR— 
Westchester  University  is  seeking  an 
experienced  Director  to  head  its  Public 
Relations  Office.  This  position  reports  to 
the  Director  of  Institutional  Advance¬ 
ment  and  will  be  responsible  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  public  relations  program 
for  the  University.  The  successful  appli¬ 
cant  wil  have  a  bachelors'  degree  in  a 
Communications  area,  at  least  5  years  of 
directly  related  experience  and  strongly 
demonstrable  oral  and  written  com¬ 
munications  skills.  Duties  include: 
budget  planning,  supervision  of  pro-i 
fessional  and  office  personnel,  direction 
of  the  news  bureau  and  media  relations,  I 
coordination  of  the  University  advertis¬ 
ing,  support  of  special  events,  general 
assistance  to  the  advancement  program 
and  dealing  with  a  varieW  of  people  in  a 
professional  capacity.  Experience  in  a 
non-profit  environment  a  plus. 
Westchester  University  offes  a  competi¬ 
tive  salary  to  the  mid-$20s  and  a  very 
liberal  benefits  package  including  tui¬ 
tion-free  education  for  the  employee  and 
dependents.  Please  submit  a  letter  of 
introduction  and  resume  postmarked  no 
later  than  December  7  to:  Personnel] 
Office,  Westchester  University,! 
Westchester  PA  19383.  An  Equal! 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action] 
Employer.  Women  and  minorities  en-] 
couraged  to  apply.  i 


_ SALES 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  person  with 
both  sales  and  writing  skills  to  publish  a  i 
successful  30-year  old  NY  metropolitan  | 
weekly.  Smooth  production  set-up. : 
(Retiring)  will  consider  small  investment  ] 
partner  with  options.  No  brokers.  Box  ] 
8142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FASTEST  GROWING  DAILY  in  Florida,  ! 
in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  communit¬ 
ies  in  Florida  is  seeking  an  experienced  : 
salesperson  with  ad  layout  ability  who  is  j 
motivated  and  willing  to  service  : 
established  accounts  and  develop  new 
accounts.  Excellent  company  benefits. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Sheila  Tuttle,  P.O.  Box  1268, 
Vero  Beach,  FL  32961-1268.  I 


HELP  WANTED 


SALES 


Experienced  salespeople:  Complete  i 
computer  system,  home  delivery  man- ' 
agement  &  billing  for  the  newwpaper  i 
industry  in  the  N.E.  region  of  the  U.S.  ' 
Salary,  commission  and  benefits:  Send  I 
resume  to  8.  Tree  Systems,  PO  Box  97,  i 
Bartonsville,  PA  18321.  ! 

FAST-GROWING  syndicate  offers  I 
exceptional  opportunity  for  telephone  I 
sales  work.  Big  commissions.  (3ood  col-  I 
umns.  Box  2007.  Oak  Park.  IL  60303.  | 


POSITIONS  WANTEO 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 
Young  newspaper  executive  interested  in  i 
the  General  Manager  or  Publisher's  j 
Position  on  a  small  daily  newspaper  or  a  ! 
medium  size  weekly.  Skills  are  in  the  : 
area  of  marketing  a  daily  newspaper  with  : 
emphasis  on  people  management.  ; 
Although  knowledgeable  in  all  areas  of  ; 
newspaper  functions,  my  desire  is  to  be  [ 
mentored  for  an  initial  period  of  time  in  j 
the  role  of  administrative  management. 
Career  credentials  and  achievement  of  | 
confidential  assigned  projects  are  I 
excellent.  Box8156,  Edltor& Publisher,  j 


LAWYER  with  experience  in  journalism  I 
and  corporate  law  seeks  Zone  2  corpo¬ 
rate  or  legal  position.  Box 8201,  Editor&  I 
Publisher.  i 

I  II  n  ,  _  I 

I _ CIRCULATION _ i 

i  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  ] 
experienced,  positive,  confident,  crea-  I 
tive,  hard-working,  hard-playing  Team  j 
Captain  motivated  towards  your  team's  | 
success.  "I  am  the  guy  who  wants  the  , 
ball  when  the  game  is  on  the  line.”  Box  ; 
8179,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

YOUNG  (36)  marketing  oriented  circula-  j 
tion  professional  seekschallenging  man¬ 
agement  position  on  progressive  daily  or 
weekly.  Extensive  (20  years)  circulation 
background,  mailroom  to  depatment 
head.  Zone  6, 8.  9  preferred  others  con¬ 
sidered.  John  Grimaldi  (503)  646- 
6038. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  M.E..  GRAPHICS 
or  Director  of  Photography  position 
sought  by  recognized  leader  in 
photojournalism,  strong  on  photoedit¬ 
ing.  If  you  are  lookingfor  a  team  member 
to  help  meet  the  challenge  of  the  eight¬ 
ies  in  design,  color,  pagination,  and 
filmless  cameras,  let's  talk.  Box  8203, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITING  job  on  mid-sized  daily, 
preferably  Zones  7,  8  or  9,  sought  by 
managing  editor  of  small  daily.  Box 
8101,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


CRACKER  JACK  wife-husband  team 
with  12  years  experience  in  reporting, 
editingand  photography  on  metro  dailies  I 
wants  to  buy  into  and  run  small  daily  or  | 
weekly  newspaper.  Prefer  Southwest  or  ! 
South.  Call  (214)  942-7997  or  write  ] 
1038  Cedar  Hill  Avenue,  Dallas,  TX 
75208.  I 


EDITOR:  Fully  experienced,  late  50’s, 
seeks  news  post  with  daily,  large  weekly.  | 
Daily  wire  service  background;  good  writ- : 
er,  trainer.  Running  respected  Zone  3  i 
weekly,  particularly  interested  Zone  1,  ' 
2,  but  anywhere  considered.  Box  8149,  ' 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

"Expand  and  improve.  That’s  what  I  will  i 
do  to  your  weekly.  Ten  years’  newspaper  ] 
experience,  four  more  in  direct  sales.  BA  | 
in  Journalism.  Have  $10,000-12,000  j 
to  pay  down  on  part  ownership.  Zone  4.  i 
Box  8210,  Editor  4  Publisher.  I 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  10,  1984 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

FIRSTCLASS  REPORTER.  28.  J-School  ! 

trad,  5  years  experience  at  progressive  , 
outhwest  Business  and  legal  weekly  ' 
seeks  daily  or  magazine  experience  in  | 
Zone  8  or  9.  Good  clips,  references.  ; 
Eager  to  relocate.  Box  7967,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


IN  3  YEARS  I'VE  DONE  IT  ALL— Find  ; 
out  why  I'm  better  than  the  rest.  Hire  a  i 
winning  attitude.  News,  sports  awards.  ! 
At  24,1  need  a  new  challenge  in  either  ; 
field  after  holding  key  post  on  small  met-  i 
ro.  Box  8150,  Editor  4  Publisher.  1 

JOURNEYMAN  SPORTSWRITER  seeks  I 
to  lo^e  small-town  stigma.  Versatile  with  i 
quality  clips,  can  also  work  inside.  Good  , 
team  player.  Family  man.  Will  relocate  > 
any  zone.  Box8197,  Editor4  Publisher. 


MIDCAREER  copy  editor,  big  city  daily, 
looking  for  smaller  paper.  City  desk, 
reporting  considered.  Hendrix,  Atex.  Box 
8212,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  AWARD  WINNER  seeks  job  ' 
in  New  York  metro  area.  Excellent  writer,  j 
skilled  editor,  18  year  pro.  Former  man¬ 
aging  editor,  37,  has  both  daily,  weekly, 
metro  and  suburban  experience.  Good 
clips,  references  in  writing.  College  | 
graduate.  Major  international  public  | 
affairs  fellowship  winner.  PR,  magazine,  i 
trade  press  replies  welcome.  Box  8138,  I 
Editor  4  Publisher.  ' 

PICTURE  EDITOR  --  Seeking  creative  i 
position  in  photo  department.  150  1 
photographers  available.  National  | 
magazine  experience.  (312)869-9336.  | 


SPORTS  WRITER,  five  years  experience  | 
covering  prep  to  pros;  seeks  medium  to  | 
large  daily  in  Zones  1-6.  Box  8189.  Edi-  i 
tor  4  Publisher.  i 


TRAVEL/FEATURES  WRITER— an 
industry  insider  with  5  years  on  the  other  | 
side  of  the  desk.  Completing  MA  in  Jour-  i 
nalism.  National  freelance  credentials  ' 
plus  travel  guidebook.  Well-traveled  with  | 
unmatched  consumer  perspective.  I  can  ' 
sort  out  fare  wars,  deregulation,  and  j 
computers  as  well  as  turn  out  stylish  des¬ 
tination  copy.  Photog.  Box  8152,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER,  features  writ¬ 
er  who  reached  career  plateau  on  7,000 
Texas  weekly  seeks  new  challenge.  Six 
year's  well-rounded  experience,  J 
degree,  concise  and  lively  copy,  very 
strong  photo  and  darkroom  skills,  pro¬ 
fessional  attitude  and  appearance.  Pro¬ 
ven  managerial  ability.  Will  consider  any 
Zone.  Box  8204,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER,  with  hard  news  nose 
and  writing  flair  that  can  make  your 
coverage  shine  from  preps  to  pros,  is 
looking  for  move  to  new  challenge.  Will 
take  any  assignment  and  turn  to  gold. 
Box  8173,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WORTH  WAITING  FOR-available  next 
spring.  Creative,  conscientious,  commu¬ 
nity  oriented.  22  years  as  reporter,  edi¬ 
tor,  J-school  prof.  Seeking  editorship  of 
lively  small-  to  medium-sized  paper  in 
Zone  3,  4  or  5.  Box  8181,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


“YOUNG  WOMAN  wishing  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Agee,  Crowther  and  Kerr 
seeks  position  as  tilm/drama  critic.  Wit- 
Xj,  intell  igent  criticism.  Write  Box  8141, 
Editor  4  Publisher." 


LIBRARY 


LIBRARY/PHOTO  RESEARCHER  23 
years  experience  with  news  agency.  Call 
John  Pfalzer  Jr.  (516)  221-6426.  Zone 
2. 


MAILROOM 


EXPERIENCED  MAIL  ROOM  manager 
with  some  composition,  camera  and  pro¬ 
duction  knowledge  seeks  new  challenge 
and  opportunity  with  a  career  oriented 
company  with  room  to  grow.  Will  relocate 
any  zone  for  right  opportunity.  Available 
immediately.  (517)  772-6389. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


MILITARY  PHOTOGRAPHER/WRITER 
with  design  experience  seeks  position 
with  western  paper.  I’m  looking  for  hard 
work  and  a  chance  to  improve  my  skills. 
Experienced  in  b4w  and  color  photogra¬ 
phy  and  lab  work.  Paul  Gardner,  2164 
San  Antonio  Ave.,  Alameda,  CA  94501. 
(914)  437-3325. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-looking  for  small 
newspaper  with  strong  photographic 
background.  I  have  newspaper  and 
magazine  editorial  experience.  Willing  to 
relocate  anyvyhere.  I'm  aggressive  and 
have  a  sensitive  eye.  You  can  count  on 
me.  Call  (302)  762-0598  or  write  to 
Michael  Allison,  1221  Lakewood  Drive, 
Wilmington,  Del.  19803. 


PRODUCTION 


ENGLISH  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEER 
seeks  employment  in  USA  in  project  or 
production  management.  Wide 
experience  in  newspaper  industry.  USA 
references.  Box  8184,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Understanding  the  Third  Worid 


By  Brennon  Jones 

Few  would  dispute  that  both  U.S. 
news  coverage  of  the  Third  World  and 
the  public’s  general  understanding  of 
the  developing  nations  leave  much 
room  for  improvement. 

Having  marketed  Third  World 
news  to  U.S.  media  and  non-media 
subscribers  for  the  past  four  years, 
and  having  participated  in  a  stream  of 
repetitive  panels  on  the  UNESCO 
news  and  information  debate,  I  offer 
up  a  few  insights  that  could  lead  to 
significant  improvements  in  the 
coverage  of  an  area  of  the  world  key 
to  U.S.  interests. 

Virtually  all  these  improvements 
can  be  achieved  without  international 
negotiations. 

For  starters,  I  emphathize  with  the 
stance  of  the  developing  nations  — 
capitalist  and  communist  alike  —  that 
their  countries  are  not  covered  in  full 
diversity,  but  I  dismiss  conspiracy 
theories  about  news  control. 

The  AP,  UPI,  Reuters  and  Age  nee 
France  Presse  do  not  dominate 
international  news  flows  to  the  extent 
alleged,  and  the  repeated  cry  that  they 
are  “transnational  giants”  certainly 
has  been  overplayed. 

UNESCO  and  the  developing  na¬ 
tions  claim  that  these  four  agencies 
transmit  85%  or  more  of  all  the  news 
from  the  South  to  the  North.  But,  as 
Leonard  Sussman  of  Freedom  House 
has  noted,  when  other  news  agencies 
and  syndicates  (including  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
Service,  the  New  York  Times, 
European  and  national  news  agencies 
are  factored  in)  the  figure  is  closer  to 
50%. 

UPI  hardly  fits  the  mold  of  a  “trans¬ 
national  giant”  when  it  flirts  with 
bankruptcy  and  sells  30%  of  itself  for 
one  dollar.  The  AP  comes  closer,  but 
its  world  operating  budget  equals  only 
that  of  a  U.S.  university,  with  most  of 
it  spent  on  domestic  and  European 
services. 

And,  according  to  Mort  Rosen- 
blum,  the  former  editor  of  the 
International  Herald  Tribune  and 
author  of  “Coups  and  Earthquakes,” 


(Jones  is  the  executive  director  of 
Interlink  Press  Service,  a  New  York 
news  agency  that  distributes  Inter 
Press  Service  and  a  number  of  other 
international  news  and  feature  ser¬ 
vices.) 


both  the  AP  and  UPI  have  more  corre¬ 
spondents  covering  Washington, 
D.C.,than  the  developing  world  as  a 
whole. 

In  fact,  the  volume  of  news  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  AP  and  UPI  from  the 
Third  World  is  modest  once  you  pare 
away  the  bulk  of  the  wire  agencies’ 
copy  —  their  domestic  and  European 
coverage  as  well  as  their  specialized 
economic  services. 

Regardless  of  the  analysis  of  the 
Third  World  news  complaint,  howev¬ 
er,  the  basic  thesis  has  weight.  The 
foreign  coverage  ultimately  printed 


On  average,  it  now 
costs  almost  $200,000  per 
year  to  keep  a  foreign 
correspondent  in  a  Third 
World  country  and 
travelling  regionally. 


and  on  the  air  is  predominantly 
“spot”  news  and  event  oriented. 
Third  World  peoples  are  too  often 
compressed  into  caricatures  and 
countries  into  cliches. 

The  wire  services  and  other  foreign 
reporters,  in  most  cases,  can  slip  off 
the  hook  of  the  Third  World  com¬ 
plaint  by  saying  they  are  merely 
responding  to  the  perceived  spot 
news  demands  of  U.S. -based  editors 
—  a  case  that  is  strengthened  by  the 
example  of  the  AP,  whose  Third 
World  press  corps  consists  pre¬ 
dominantly  of  staff  and  stringers  from 
the  developing  nations  themselves. 

The  end  result,  however,  is  that 
comprehensive  coverage  of  the 
developing  nations  —  including  that 
which  the  AP  and  UPI  do  provide, 
and  regardless  of  whether  it  is  by 
western  or  Third  World  journalist  — 
too  often  gets  spiked  or  cut  radically 
by  editors. 

The  column  inches  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers  devote  to  coverage  of  the 
developing  nations  ranks  amongst  the 
lowest  of  all  industrialized  nations. 

Nonetheless,  big  improvements 
can  be  seen  in  U.S.  news  coverage 
over  the  last  decade.  Credit  probably 
goes  jointly  to  the  vitriolic  UNESCO 
news  debate  itself,  and  to  painful  les¬ 
sons  learned  by  a  media  caught  off 
guard  by  the  oil  crisis  and  U.S.  en- 
tanglements  abroad,  including  those 


in  Vietnam,  Iran,  and  Central 
America. 

The  most  notable  improvements 
can  be  seen  in  the  New  York  Times, 
page  2;  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  features;  the  MacNeil- 
Lehrer  Newshour;  ABC’  Nightline; 
National  Public  Radio;  and  in  the  em¬ 
ergence  of  international  bureaus  and 
special  feature  reporting  by  a  host  of 
smaller  papers. 

But  these  are  the  exceptions. 

The  cost  of  reporting  from  the  Third 
World,  an  issue  virtually  ignored  in 
the  UNESCO  debate,  remains  a  ma¬ 
jor  limitation  to  expanded  U.S.  cover¬ 
age.  On  average,  it  now  costs  almost 
$200,(X)0  per  year  to  keep  a  foreign 
correspondent  in  a  Third  World  coun¬ 
try  and  travelling  regionally. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  U.S.  interest 
in  the  Third  World  is  growing,  for  a 
combination  of  national  security,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  humanitarian  reasons,  the 
number  of  foreign  correspondents 
covering  the  developing  nations  is 
not,  except  in  those  regions  of  armed 
conflict  such  as  Central  America. 

This  economic  structural  problem 
in  international  news  coverage  is 
being  addressed,  if  slowly.  As  costs 
allow,  U.S.  media  is  expanding 
bureaus  and  special  assignment 
reporting. 

And,  amidst  great  publicity,  U.S. 
training  programs  are  gearing  up  to 
teach  Third  World  journalists  Amer¬ 
ican  news  values  and  techniques.  The 
World  Press  Freedom  Committee  and 
a  host  of  other  institutions,  both  aca¬ 
demic  and  press,  are  now  involved  in 
such  initiatives. 

While  of  some  value,  these  projects 
will  only  bear  fruit  if  the  training 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Judges  of  The  Scripps- Howard 
Foundation's  Walker  Stone  contest 
know  by  experience  about 
excellence  in  editorial  writing. 

The  panel  chairman.  Bob  Bartley, 
editor  of  The  Vtell  Street  Journal, 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial 
writing  in  1980. 

Jay  Harris  is  a  columnist  for 
the  Gannett  newspapers  and  USA 
TODAY,  and  a  former  assistant  dean  of  journalism 
at  northwestern  University. 

Charles  Rowe,  editor  and  co-publisher  of 
The  Free  Lance-Star,  Fredricksburg,  Virginia,  is 
one  of  our  leading  voices,  through  ASHE  and 
AhPA,  on  the  First  Amendment. 

The  contest  is  open  to  any  newspaperman  or 


newspaperwoman  in  the  U.S.  and 
its  territories.  The  first  place 
winner  will  receive  $2,000  and  a 
plaque,  with  a  citation  to  the 
newspaper.  Second  prize  is  $1,000 
and  a  citation,  with  a  citation  to 
the  newspaper.  Entries  must  have 
been  published  in  a  newspaper 
in  1984,  and  be  received  by 
Feb.  4, 1985,  and  addressed  to: 
The  Walker  Stone  Awards,  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation,  1100  Central  Trust  Tower, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

The  late  Walker  Stone,  editor-in-chief  of 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  and  president  of 
The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  won  wide 
recognition  as  an  outstanding  editorial  writer. 


Robert  L.  Bartley 


JayT.  Harris 


Charles  Rowe 


